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WORK WELL DONE 


American Red Cross Ministries to Suffering Extended and Adequate 


A smatu booklet issued by the Public Information Service in Washing- 
ton, D. C., of the American Red Cross, contains a record of expansion in 
personnel and resources which is comparable to the response made by the 
American people to the appeals by its government for war purposes. The 
title of the booklet is Since Pearl Harbor. Norman H. Davis, chairman of 
the society (its president is the President of the United States), announces: 
“When the greatest of all disasters in American history struck on December 
7, 1941, your Red Cross went into action immediately. The story of the 
electric days, weeks, and months which have followed is unfolded in these 
pages—a great story of expansion in service and accomplishments.” 

In a resume which appears on the last page of the pamphlet, one reads 
that twenty million overseas war sufferers have been helped. The nature of 
the aid extended takes the form of personal assistance, donations of pints 
of blood, establishment of overseas clubs for Army-Navy men, nurses en- 
rolled for the Army and Navy, nurses who’ have taught Red Cross home 
nursing, nurse’s aides who have volunteered for duty and disaster relief 
more or less local to this country. It is safe to say that there is no parallel 
for so much work done in so brief a period of time in which so many people 
have voluntarily given their assistance. 

At the beginning of the story the reader is made aware that the Red 
Cross is not an organization which springs into being only when some great 
international conflict creates a demand for civilian assistance. As a matter 
of fact, the organization was begun in 1882 under the leadership of the late 
Clara Barton, and has been ready for emergencies ever since. In the year 
between July 1, 1941, and June 30, 1942, due to what the society calls 
“nature’s sabotage,” there were the deaths of 714 persons, injuries to 3,939 
in forty-two states, and financial damages that called for more than a million 
dollars to be expended from the Red Cross treasury. It is, however, in the 
sphere of war relief that the society’s work has reached an awesome volume. 

The Red Cross is a “voluntary army.” In describing what has happened 
to it in the last twelve months, the report issued September 15, 1942, states 
that on December 7, 1941, 2,250,000 American women were enrolled in one 
or more of the several branches of Red Cross Volunteer Special Services. 
Foresight of what might occur should America enter the war, preceded 
December 7, 1941, by two years. In a sense there was greater readiness in 
this ministry of mercy than in preparedness for the needs of the armed 
forces. 

“The largest group is the Production Corps with its two million mem- 
bers who sew and knit garments and make surgical dressings, filling the 
needs of the Army, Navy, and foreign war relief.” The gifts of this group 
are stated in terms of millions: 71 million surgical dressings, 6% million 
garments, and an unreported number of mended clothes, blackout curtains, 
and sorted wool “clips” to be turned back into cloth. Other divisions are 
classified as the Canteen Corps, the Hospital and Recreation Corps (Gray 
Ladies), the Motor Corps, and the Volunteer Nurse’s Aide Corps. Super- 
imposed on these more or less American activities are those carried on 
through the expenditure of more than $21,000,000 subscribed to a Red Cross 
foreign war relief fund and expended in Europe and elsewhere. 


Congregations Hear from Delegates 


First Follow-up Project of the Louisville Convention 
Widely Successful 


WE are indebted for the news of this article to Arthur P. Black, secre- 
tary for the Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship, who has collected infor- 
mation from the presidents of the synods concerning congregations visited 
by convention delegates. To date thirteen executives have reported to him, 
all of them indicating cordial welcomes to speakers. (See page 23) 
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President P. E. Monroe 


Lenoir Rhyne Reports 


Dr. P. E. Monrog, president of Lenoir 
Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C., shares 
with the readers of THe LUTHERAN the 
evidence of goodwill for that institu- 
tion and of its merit which have re- 
cently been manifested. Concerning 
the latter, the success of Lenoir Rhyne 
speakers in forensics has brought pride 
to the institution. Its speakers won 
seven out of ten first places in the 
Appalachian Mountain tournament, 
which took place December 10-12 un- 
der the sponsorship of the State Teach- 
ers’ College at Boone, N. C. The eight 
speakers from Lenoir Rhyne who ac- 
companied the Lenoir Rhyne coach, 
Dr. Albert Keiser, were Philip Wahl- 
berg, Rachel Conrad, Rebekah Conrad, 
Betty Jane Balch, Alice Kipps, Frances 
Kuhn, Emery Miller, and Jesse Sigmon. 
Only the first two were experienced 
speakers, but all gave good account of 
themselves. 

On the financial side Lenoir Rhyne 
has been the recipient of gifts, the 
largest of which came from the Shuford 
Mills Corporation of Hickory, headed 
by A. Alex Shuford, Jr., W. B. Shuford 
and Harley Shuford. They contributed 
$25,000 toward a new gymnasium for 
the college, the building to be erected 
on .the campus as a memorial to the 
late A. Alex Shuford, Sr., their father. 
It is the purpose of the Shuford broth- 
ers to build this fund up to $100,000 
within three years. These Mills also 
contributed $3,000 for scholarships. 

The building and endowment fund was 
increased by a gift of $12,500 from Mr. 
G. O. Lipe of the Linn Mills Company, 
Landis, N. C. 

Mr. Louis Lavitt of the Louis Lavitt 
Companies of Hickory recently gave a 
$200 scholarship for the assistance of 
worthy students in the college. 

In all, a total of $54,151.60 was con- 
tributed to the college during the re- 
cent holiday season. Of this amount 
$13,451 was paid on pledges toward the 
college auditorium building fund. 
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GLOBAL MISSIONING 


PEOPLE who have not thought much about the scope of the Christian 
religion often express impatience when that is advocated which we have 
come to call foreign missions. There are two forms of such criticisms. 
One is the observation that we have “enough heathen here at home” to 
overtax the resources of the churches; and until the sinning in our com- 
munities is reduced in volume, we should not try to minister among alien 
folk, who may be no worse than we are. A second comment is to the 
effect that every race has a religion that has been evolved out of its own 
wisdom and experiences and thereby is best fitted for those who 
practice it. 

But no thorough understanding of the Christian religion and no 
proper acceptance of its fundamental teachings admit of districting its 
proclamation or admitting any cult to parity with its power. The Son 
Whom the Father commissioned to provide means for the redemption of 
sinful mankind is the Only Begotten. Not only is He without equal, but 
He alone has provided the merit on which sinners draw for a righteous- 
ness adequate for heirship of a blessed immortality. 

It is He Who declared that in Him is the world’s spiritual inheritance, 
and He it was Who bade believers carry the glad tidings of salvation to 
all mankind. It is not ours to judge the extent or the applications of 
God’s mercy, but it is definitely our command to be satisfied with nothing 
less than a global spread of the grace we are sent to announce. To accept 
less is to forfeit all, for the terms of salvation are such as te deny to Jesus 
the power to save some if the Father’s will does not embrace all. 

It follows then than reluctance to carry the Gospel over the whole 
world is due either to lack of a proper conception of the Gospel or to an 
indifference that is only one step short of disloyalty to the Captain of 
our salvation. 
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Envelopes Are Evidence 


A FAMILY automobile was rolling 
along a New York boulevard on the 
first Sunday after the pleasure-driv- 
ing ban went into effect in that area. 

“Pull over,” warned the police- 
man. “Where do you think you’re 
going?” he asked the driver. 


“To church, of course; to the 
Oceanside Lutheran Church.” Driv- 
ing to church has been rated as es- 
sential, not luxury driving, by gov- 
ernment order. 

But how could the driver prove 
he was going to church? He pulled 
out his offering envelope, bearing 
name of church and date. That was 
sufficient. “Drive on,” the policeman 
said. 

The ban on pleasure driving has 
boosted church attendance in many 
localities, according to early reports. 
In the rural areas of Berks County, 
strong Lutheran territory, increases 
ranged from 25 to 100 per cent. 

“Going to church is about the only 
purpose for which people can use 
their cars,” some of the pastors ex- 
plained. : 


Church Colleges 


“Tue Christian people and the 
Christian churches of America want 
their colleges,” says the Lutheran 
Herald. They can’t afford to let them 
collapse under the impact of war- 
time conditions. 

“Tt is difficult to imagine any 
greater victory for Hitler than the 
closing of our colleges and univer- 
sities,” says the New York Times. 

With enrollments radically re- 
duced, something must be done. Says 
the Herald, “Parents and children 
must be ‘sold’ on the advantages and 
the distinctiveness of the church col- 
lege. 
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“There is no more effective way 
than to reach the parents through 
the pulpit. . .. The pastor in his ser- 
mons frequently discusses the 
church’s program and the problem 
of higher education, setting out its 
value and importance to church and 
country.” 

Besides the pastor, the high school 
Bible class teachers and other work- 
ers in the congregation should take 
time frequently to counsel with boys 
and girls of ability and character re- 
garding their choice of college. Such 
conversation should not be put off 
until a boy or girl reaches the senior 
class in high school. 

“Tf 90 per cent of our pastors and 
congregations would inaugurate and 
follow up a plan of student recruit- 
ing, the enrollment at our colleges 
would increase. Our colleges would 
not only be saved, they would be en- 
larged in their scope and enhanced 
in their service to church and coun- 
try.” 


Reformed Church College Aid 


Tue Evangelical and Reformed 
Churches in the synods east of Ohio 
must raise $370,000 in the next two 
years for emergency support of five 
colleges and seminaries and three 
academies, a committee reports. 

The committee which has com- 
puted the basic need is recommend- 
ing February 21 as “Christian 
Schools Sunday,” when pledges and 
contributions will be received in 
1,161 congregations. 

With withdrawal of many students 
on account of military service, and 
also on account of decline in endow- 
ment returns, many small colleges 
have already closed. 

Beaver College, in Jenkintown, 
Pa:, a girls’ school related to the 
Presbyterian Church, has opened 
bankruptcy procedure. 


They Also Serve 


Younc men who registered as con- 
scientious objectors to service on the 
battleline are taking their chances 
too. At the Massachusetts General 
Hospital in Boston two of them are 


acting as guinea pigs for vital re- 
search in the “toxicity” of sea water. 
Four other men will also take part 
in this research to benefit persons 
adrift at sea. 

Ten men are engaged in nutrition 
experiments at Welfare Hospital, 
Welfare Island, New York. They 
serve time in atmospheric “tubes” 
and are then tested for manual dex- 
terity and other reactions. 

The University of Illinois is using 
twenty-one men as_ experimental 
subjects to discover the best possible 
diet under conditions of extreme 
cold or extreme heat. 

The greatest number of conscien- 
tious objectors are serving as at- 
tendants in mental hospitals. Most 
of them have been assigned to pa- 
tients who have lost control of their 
bodily functions. In handling dif- 
ficult cases, they apply the pacifist 
technique, refusing to strike pa- 
tients or use force except to prevent 
them from injuring themselves or 
other patients. 


Disciples Raise Emergency Fund 


THE Disciples denomination has 
raised $841,051, of which $600,487 is 
in cash, toward an emergency fund 
of a million dollars in 1942. The 
money is for the committee on war 
service, provision for ministry in de- 
fense areas, and relief of mission 
fields in the war zones. 


Membership in Manitoba 


FicurEs regarding religious pref- 
erences of the citizens of Manitoba 
have recently been published by the 
dominion bureau of statistics. They 
are based on the 1941 census. 

Roman Catholics lead with 203,259. 
Second is the United Church of Can- 
ada, with 194,001, an increase. of 
17,761 in ten years. Catholics have 
gained 13,566 in that period. 

The Anglican total is now 125,076, 
a decrease of 3,309. Presbyterians 
who remained out of the merger 
which produced the United Church 
have lost 12,647 in ten years, total- 
ing 43,073 in 1941. Total population 
of Manitoba is 722,447. | 
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IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


Palestine is about to be made tax- 
conscious. The reason for the pro- 
posed jolt is twofold. For one, Pales- 
tine’s government is at present 
spending $40,000,000 yearly, but its 
tax collections have amounted to 
only $26,000,000. As a ward of Brit- 
ain, Palestine has expected and re- 
ceived grants from the British treas- 
ury to make up its deficits. The 
other is a reason which is being 
opened up to us, also in the form of 
increased taxation. Both Jewish and 
Moslem workers are earning more 
money now than ever before, and 
that has introduced the danger of 
inflation, unless the excess money is 
drawn off by taxation. Restriction 
of individual consumption, attempts 
at effective price control, and con- 
structive investment of excess in- 
come are already in operation. In- 
creased taxation is intended to make 
all these methods more effective. 


Many of the exiled governments, 
encouraged by the turn of affairs in 
the present war, have begun to cast 
up their accounts as creditors against 
the Nazi regime. Prominent on each 
list are the items for “occupation 
charges,” the sums exacted by the 
armies of occupation to pay their 
expenses. Naturally their intention 
is to present the whole bill, but an 
interesting display is made of the 
excess charges. The daily demand, 
with over-charges, follows: France, 
$12,000,000, three fifths profit; Hol- 
land, $1,800,000, three fifths profit; 
Norway, $1,500,000, two fifths profit 
(Norway’s struggle has made the 
occupation more costly); Belgium, 
$1,200,000, three fourths profit. An- 
other item, goods shipped to Ger- 
many without compensation, and 
appearing in Berlin’s clearing house 
accounts, is being industriously 
added up. One example shows the 
significance of this matter to all the 
nations, and its recent more rapid 
growth. Belgium offers the follow- 
ing running account: Up to January 
29, 1942, goods shipped from Bel- 
gium to Berlin totaled 8,400,000,000 
francs; by July 9, 1942, it rose to 
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14,000,000,000 francs. Whether the 
bills will be collectible, since the 
materials will be used up in a losing 
war, is another question; but these 
nations are not going to lose a talk- 
ing-point when settlement day comes. 


Japan has evidently felt the crit- 
icism of the world at large visited 
upon its restrictions of liberty in 
worship imposed upon Christian and 
other bodies within the empire. 
This may account in part for the 
more tolerant treatment recently 
(December 10) exercised in Java, 
though another reason may exist in 
the fact that Java, as an occupied 
country with a strong Moslem pop- 
ulation, calls for careful and delicate 
treatment at present. Whatever the 
reason, the Japanese military com- 
mander at Batavia has “guaranteed 
freedom of religion” to the Moslem 
communities, Later it was announced 
that further liberty would be granted 
to Moslem vessels carrying children 
and worshipers on pilgrimage to 
Mecca, “provided Japan was notified 
of the date of sailing, the route and 
ports of call, and that vessels take 
no part in military and _ political 


maneuvers.” 


Boasting About the increased 
U. S. A. birth rate during the last 
year is somewhat premature. It 
should be looked upon as an activity 
induced by the formation of a large 
army, navy, and air force, the im- 
petus of a high-pressure man-draft, 
and the absence of the casualty lists, 
such as those of nations which had 
learned what war could do. Ger- 
many too had boasted of the same 
in the earlier days of her walkover 
conquests. that were impressively 
devoid of losses. But that has not 
been the case for some time now, 
and the results have been felt in a 
greatly reduced birth rate. The 
records for the first third of 1942, 
compared with the corresponding 
period of 1940, indicates a reduction 
of 40 per cent. If the ratio continues 
through 1942, it will mean a loss of 
450,000 live births for the year. A 
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German women’s organization, es- 
tablished in Leipsic, has been in- 
structed by the interested authorities 
to promote a matrimonial bureau to 
meet the crisis in another way. Its 
purpose is to arrange unions be- 
tween marriageable women who are 
willing to take a lifetime risk and 
the maimed, blind human debris 
which has been returned from the 
battlefields to be useful to their 
country in the new order that has 
been devised. 


Britain Has had no finer soldiers 
in her Indian Army in the past than 
the Sikhs; but that does not give the 
heads of the British Raj unalloyed 
satisfaction just now. The Sikhs 
have developed an intense national- 
ism in recent years. To them it is an 
essential for self-preservation of race 
and religion. Their difficulty is that - 
they represent only 1.4 per cent of 
India’s population of 400,000,000— 
with their 5,600,000. Once their bar- 
gaining power lay in their martial 
contribution to Britain’s Indian 
Army. In the middle 90’s they con- 
stituted 40 per cent of that force; 
today they furnish only 8.5 per cent. 
Because of their martial traditions, 
they could and would furnish a 
much larger percentage if they could 
be assured of their religious and sec- 
ular integrity. Unfortunately they 
do not constitute a majority in a 
single district or in a single princely 
state in the Punjab, which is their 
particular territory. Even in Amrit- 
sar, their holy city, they provide 
only 18 per cent of the population. 
At present they are negotiating with 
their stronger Moslem neighbors for 
special privileges and representation 
in the event that “Pakistan” (a set 
of Moslem states independent of any 
Hindu government) may be finally 
granted by the British. This, how- 
ever, will only open new causes of 
internal conflict for all India, and 
thus all liberties be endangered. This 
is just one of the confusion of prob- 
lems which is the curse of India, 
which is also at once the strength of 
Britain’s power and its weakness. 


British Guiana Calling 


By M. EDWIN THOMAS, Secretary for British Guiana 


“British GUIANA CALLING” is the slogan of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions for Foreign Mission Time for the month of January 1943. In a recent 
article, which appeared in THe LuTHERAN, from the pen of Missionary 
Kunkle, some of the needs of this field were indicated. To the needs he 
mentioned, we wish to add two additional ones. To explain these is the 


purpose of this article. 


® MORE MISSIONARIES 


This is the first great need. For 
two and a half years the Rev. 
Howard R. Kunkle has been the 
only missionary on the field. It is 
true that during the years the 
United Lutheran Church has been 
supporting this work it has been a 
one-man mission. For the past five 
or six years our missionary has had 
the able assistance of national pas- 
tors Bowen and Magalee. The rec- 
ords show it was at that time the 
mission began to take on new life. 
Now the work has grown to such an 
extent that British Guiana is calling 
for three additional missionaries. 

In response to earnest pleadings 
on the part of Missionary Kunkle 
and the two national pastors the 
Board called two candidates at its 
November 1942 meeting. These were 
the Rev. Walter R. Krouse, pastor 
of Christ Church, Allentown, and 
the Rev. Edward F. Rohlfing, pastor 
of Messiah Church, Broadwater, 
Nebr. The task of getting these two 
men to British Guiana has been far 
from easy. Before they were called 
we had ascertained that there was a 
possibility of sending them by clip- 
per plane from Brownsville, Texas, 
via Panama and Trinidad. After 
their call and appointment tickets 
were secured from the Pan-Amer- 
ican Airways for Pastor Krouse and 
for Pastor and Mrs. Rohlfing. With 
tickets in hand applications could be 
made for needed passports from the 
State Department at Washington. 

It was at that time that we ran 
into our first big difficulty. Due to 
certain conditions in British Guiana 
occasioned by the war, we were in- 
formed that passports are not being 
issued to women to enter that coun- 
try. The situation was reported to 
Pastor and Mrs. Rohlfing. Under 
these circumstances it was suggested 
that the Board might release them 
from their acceptance of the call to 
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serve in British Guiana if they so 
desired. At the same time they were 
told that the Board would send Pas- 
tor Rohlfing alone with the under- 
standing that Mrs. Rohlfing would 
follow as soon as a passport could be 
obtained. It was indicated that this 
might not be for the duration. In a 
few days a reply was received stat- 
ing that Mr. Rohlfing was ready to 
obey the call and that Mrs. Rohlfing 
would use her time in further prepa- 
ration for service on the field. 

After settling this very serious 
matter, imagine our consternation on 
the receipt of word that the Pan- 
American Airways had canceled the 
reservations held on the plane leav- 
ing Brownsville, January 7. Though 
shocked, we did not despair. Our 
next step was to telephone the office 
of the Pan-American Airways in 
Brownsville and secured the assur- 
ance that if the missionaries would 
come to Brownsville, an effort would 
be made to send them if and when 
vacancies occurred, but no promises 
were made that they would get them 
off. 

[The Board of Foreign Missions in 
Baltimore reports the receipt of a 
cablegram from Missionary H. R. 
Kunkle stating that Pastors Krouse 
and Rohlfing arrived safely in New 
Amsterdam by plane from Browns- 
ville, Texas, January 19. Ep.] 


® MORE BUILDING FUNDS 


The second great need at the pres- 
ent time is for funds to provide 
necessary physical equipment. This 
year in October the mission will cele- 
brate its bicentennial. Dutch Luther- 
ans came to what is now known as 
British Guiana just one year after 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg arrived 
in America. To celebrate this great 
event properly the mission needs 
new buildings and repairs. 

Bungalows. It needs funds to erect 
two bungalows for housing its mis- 
sionaries. The house in which Mis- 


sionary Kunkle has been living is 
old. He is now located temporarily 
in a rented house. If our representa- 
tives there are to give their best for 
the cause, proper housing is very 
necessary. Now that our new rep- 
resentatives are making so great an 
effort to reach the field where their 
services are so greatly needed, 
should we not do our part in supply- 
ing proper and adequate living quar- 
ters for them? 

Ebenezer Church. The second 
financial need is money to repair the 
old church building at New Amster- 
dam. Just how many years it has 
been since Ebenezer Church has had 
any renovation is impossible to state, 
for our records do not go back that 
far. It has been so long ago that the 
mission has estimated it will require 
at least $5,000 to put it in good con- 
dition for the bicentennial celebra- 
tion. According to Board rule, the 
local congregation is required to 
raise one-fourth of this amount, or 
$1,250. Missionary Kunkle reports 
the local committee is now working 
to secure its share. We must not let 
them down. 

Chapels and Schools. The third 
financial need is funds for erecting 
village chapels and school buildings. 
Unprecedented opportunities for 
gathering more people, particularly 
among the East Indians, into the 
church are now at hand. If these are 
to be educated in Lutheran worship, 
appropriate buildings are necessary. 
New schools are also being estab- 
lished. These require housing facil- 
ities. The local people will contribute 
their 25 per cent. Let us do our part. 


© OUR RESPONSE 


What a grand feeling all of us had 
when the India Centennial Fund 
went “over the top.” This fine re- 
sponse on the part of the home 
church has put new heart into our 
daughter church there. Is there any 
reason why we cannot do the same 
this January for our smallest though 
promising mission? 

British Guiana is calling now. This 
is our opportunity. Others are mak- 
ing sacrifices to prosper the planting 
of the church in this needy and 
poorly equipped field. Let us do our 
part by receiving an offering in 
every Sunday school from every 
pupil on FOREIGN MISSION DAY, 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 31, or any 
other Sunday near this date. 
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“LEPS GO HOHING” 


By C. FRANKLIN KOCH, Secretary Board of Social Missions 


“LET’s go fishing.” Make that suggestion to the average boy and watch 
his face light up. He’ll stop everything for the chance to drop a line into a 
creek, pond or lake. Make that suggestion to one of your adult friends, and 
if he is a devotee of Isaac Walton, you better be prepared to carry it out. 
Like the boy, he’ll hear above all the call of the stream. To him it means 
relaxation, surcease from toil, vacation. He’ll jump at the chance. 


Jesus said to two men in whom He 
was interested, and who had shown 
an interest in Him, “Follow me, and 
I will make you fishers of men.” To 
those men, Peter and Andrew, fish- 
ing was their vocation, not avocation. 
They knew the strain, the danger, 
the toil, the reward of handling fish- 
ing boats and nets on the Sea of 
Galilee. Here was One Who offered 
them something of more value than 
fish if they would leave all and fol- 
low Him. What an opportunity! And 
they seized it, though it meant for 
them months of sacrifice, question- 
ings, persecution before the final 
reward. 


THESE WERE LAYMEN 


Who were those men? Not mem- 
bers of the priesthood, or Levites 
assigned to temple service, or even 
Scribes selected to teach the people. 
They were laymen, horny-handed 
sons of toil, whose clothes were 
rough and whose speech was un- 
schooled. But they were ready to 
follow Jesus. And to follow Jesus 
meant then—as it means now—tell- 
ing others of the love of the heavenly 
Father as Jesus told men as He 
walked, talked and lived with them. 
It always has been a vital and essen- 
tial part of the everyday life of the 
Christian. The difficulty is that too 
many of us have followed Jesus afar 
off and have not borne witness to 
Him as His plans hoped we would. 

Why do we not talk with others a 
little more freely about what Jesus 
Christ means to us? Is it because He 
means too little? Early Christmas 
morning as I was returning from a 
midnight candlelight service, a little 
four-year-old girl took the seat be- 
side me in a suburban train. She 
was beautiful, with big brown eyes 
and golden hair—a regular cherub. 
Scarcely was she seated before she 
said, “See my dolly. My grandma 
gave her to me for Christmas.” I 
soon learned much about her dolly 
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and her Christmas hopes when she 
had a chance to see what Santa 
Claus had left at her home. She was 
interested in her doll. It was real to 
her. She could not help telling a 
stranger how much the gift meant. 
Does the giving of God’s “un- 
speakable gift” mean as much to us? 
Sometimes I am afraid not, or we 
would not be so reticent about shar- 
ing with others the joy which His 
presence in our lives means. If He 
has become to us “‘the Saviour who 
is Christ the Lord,” then why do we 
not shout it from the housetops, or 
better, tell it quietly to friends first 
and strangers later as we sit quietly 
in their homes, their offices, or as we 
fish together for a day’s diversion? 


WHY BE SILENT? 


A friend, active in the promotion 
of evangelism, relates the following: 
“A business man was invited to 
speak to a men’s Bible class one 
Sunday. In his address he stressed 
the supreme importance of Christian 
faith and the value of all for which 
the church stands. On Monday 
morning another business man, 
meeting the speaker on the street, 


said to him, ‘Joe, I noticed in the 
paper that you were going to speak 
to a men’s Bible class yesterday so 
I went to hear what you had to say. 
I was greatly interested in your talk, 
but I don’t believe a thing you said 
and I don’t believe that you believe 
it either. You and I have been neigh- 
bors in business for twenty years, 
and certainly if you value Christian 
faith the way you claimed in your 
speech yesterday, you would have 
said something to me some time dur- 
ing the twenty years we have been 
neighbors.’” A sad commentary on 
our silence concerning the Christ 
Who gave all for us. 


“UNLESS ALL HELP—" 

Perhaps you will say, “But, it is 
the preacher’s business to speak to 
men about God. That’s what he is 
both trained and paid for.” Only 
partially correct, my brother. He 
may be trained for it: he may be 
paid for it, but the job has outgrown 
him and all his fellow pastors. Too 
few today come under the sound of 
his voice or his pastoral ministra- 
tions. The rest will not be reached 
unless you become his helper, one 
of God’s fellow workers; unless you, 
like Peter and Andrew, are ready to 
follow Jesus and become fishers of 
men. 

Fortunately, most of you who read 
this belong to congregations whose 
pastors regularly conduct classes for 
the instruction af persons about to 
become members of the church. Sup- 
pose you take the first step—ask 
someone to attend the services of the 
church with you and arouse his in- 
terest in his own soul. Then take 
the second step, which is to suggest 
to him that he enroll in the pastor’s 
instruction class and really learn 
what it means to be a Christian. As 
you become proficient in these two 
initial steps you will be training 
yourself to take the third and most 
difficult, yet most rewarding step, 
which is to discuss with a man his 
need of Jesus Christ, and the re- 
demptive power which awaits all 
who accept Him as their Saviour. 

That’s the only way the world will 
be brought to Jesus Christ, His 
Kingdom become a reality among 
men, and you join the growing group 
of those who have found life’s su- 
preme joy in sharing with another 
your greatest gift, Jesus, your Sav- 
iour and the Saviour of the world. 
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These Incidents Happened 


Ministers’ Contacts with Folks in Trouble show Way 


to Pastoral Helpfulness 


By AMBROSE HERING, New York 


“T’vE adopted a new policy in go- 
ing after new members for my 
church,” said a pastor last week as 
we waited at the office for a Lu- 
theran welfare committee to gather. 
“T used to seek out the promising 
material, nice people and families, 
folks to add strength to our member- 
ship,” he continued. “We don’t have 
that kind of material in my com- 
munity any more.” 

“Now I look for individuals in 
trouble, folks who need help—we 
have plenty of them. There is a 
changing attitude in my congrega- 
tion, too. Not as exclusive, more 
democratic. Expecting less, we are 
seldom disappointed in our acces- 
sions. Let me tell you what hap- 
pened last month.” Then he told us 
of a young woman office worker, 
now in his adult instruction group, 
who handed him six dollars after 
service with the request that he use 
it where he thinks it will do the most 
good. 

“How do you think I first came to 
know her?” he asked us. “The psy- 
chiatrist at one of our mental health 
clinics sent her to me,” answering 
his own question. “Got two more 
who come to see me. Same type. 
Going to be all right again. Want to 
join my church. Glad to welcome 
them. That’s what the church is for.” 


SOCIAL WORKERS AND PUBLIC 
AGENCIES 


Practicing psychiatrists, social 
case workers, psychiatric social 
workers, probation and parole of- 
ficers, child placement agencies have 
become a part of the life of many 
changing communities. To an enter- 
prising and capable pastor they can 
be useful servants and helpful allies. 

While the continuous extension of 
government functions may properly 
be regarded with concern by the 
church, the situation is not entirely 
without compensations. Child guid- 
ance bureaus, public welfare depart- 
ments, social security provisions, 
public health clinics, family courts, 
mothers’ assistance allowances, and 
the district police court all have in- 
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formation, experience and contacts 
which can serve the zealous pastor 
to redemptive ends. 

Whoever thought of a mental 
health clinic as a possible aide to a 
busy pastor or a source contact for 
soul winning? 

Well, if it can happen here, it hap- 
pens elsewhere too. The adven- 
turous and resourceful pastor, as 
some, sources of membership exten- 
sion close down, will go pioneering 
on new fronts of pastoral action and 
find new contacts to serve him. 

Child Placement. Six years ago 
ohne morning as a young suburban 
pastor was wrestling with a heavy 
sermon text the door knocker sum- 
moned him to the front entrance. 
There was a_ professional-looking 
woman, a social worker. 

This is what she wanted. As the 
placement agent of a city child wel- 
fare agency, she was looking for pos- 
sible family boarding homes into 
which to place homeless and de- 
pendent children, at so much per 
month covering the cost of care; and 
since pastors are generally good con- 
tacts she inquired, Had he any fam- 
ilies in his church to recommend? 

Well he had—eleven of them—to 
which four were added later, some 
not members of his church. All met 
the agency’s requirements, following 
investigation. 

Two years ago one-fourth of his 
children in Sunday school were 
“placement children,” he reports, 
and as a result of these contacts six- 
teen people had joined his church 
and two additional Lutheran fam- 
ilies were induced to move into the 
neighborhood. To date this mission 
congregation has served more than 
125 such children. 


SOCIAL SECURITY SERVES 
THE CHURCH 


Magistrate’s Court. Here is a pas- 
tor who visits the magistrate’s court 
in his district. He likes to attend the 
Sunday morning session whenever 
possible and to invite the Lutherans 
he finds there to his church services. 
Some have since joined his church. 


Not long ago he had a surprise. 
When the next case by a familiar 
name was called who should he see 
come forth but the 14-year-old son 
of the secretary of his church coun- 
cil. It seemed that late Saturday eve- 
ning several boys had become in- 
volved with an unimaginative but 
explosive neighbor who, his honor 
later vindicated, failed to appear 
against them in court. 

Here was an additional reason for 
a pastor to attend court sessions. 

Social Security. Last week we 
presented our Christmas program 
for the old folks at the City Home, 
Welfare Island. In conversation with 


one of our pastors he remarked, ~ 


“You know, I haven’t had a member ~ 
from my congregation in the City 
Home since I am pastor here.” 

“Five of my old people, because I 
helped them to get it, are on social 
security. But they are not in the 
City Home. We have them located 
right around the church, where they 
are within easy reach. They attend 
church fairly regularly and con- 
tribute too. I know they are much 
happier than they would be in a 
strange and crowded institution.” 

Public School. When a young pas- 
tor a year ago accepted the call of a 
mission congregation he was hope- 
fully impressed by the fact that the 
new public school building was lo- 
cated in the same block as the 
church, and the possibilities for co- 
operation appealed to his missionary 
imagination. 

As a former school teacher he was 
not without a sense of kinship; and 
it wasn’t long before he had won for 
himself the privilege of regularly in- 
specting the delinquent list. 

And did that open up a mine for 
Sunday school prospects in addition 
to light on his own membership as it 
was periodically represented! Now 
he is president of the Parent Teach- 
ers’ Association and well set to make 
his church the community church of 
the neighborhood. No wonder he has 
to maintain two morning services 
and two Sunday school sessions! 


BLESSINGS IN THE FAMILY CIRCLE 

State Hospital. Not long ago some 
mental hospitals, because of over- 
crowding and because they believed 
in the possibilities of private family 
care, began to board out some of their 
patients “in selected family homes. 
This meant a new vital opportunity 
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for congregations, pastors and Chris- 
tian families willing to pioneer with 
doctors, psychiatrists and the gov- 
ernment in the healing ministrations 
of Christian love and mercy for the 
mentally broken. 

A pastor not far from here turned 
the idea over in his heart one day 
and concluded he ought to do some- 
thing about it. A letter to the social 
service department of the state hos- 
pital brought the field investigator to 
his study the very next week. 

He took the first patient, a profes- 
sional woman of middle life, into his 
own home, where he and his wife 
loved her back to recovery and 
Christian faith. They discussed the 
issue at a parish meeting with the 
field investigator present to answer 
questions. 

The last report, about a year ago, 
showed that seven families in this 
congregation together with the pas- 
tor had boarded fourteen such pa- 
tients. At that time one of them, a 
woman of culture, was playing the 
organ at church and another was 
teaching in Sunday school. Two of 
older years had become more or less 
permanent placements in the com- 
munity. 

One thing the pastor and his mem- 
bers had not anticipated: the pleas- 
ant and mutually meaningful rela- 
tions which developed between 
themselves and their guests and 
loved ones who came to visit them. 

Here is a congregation that has re- 
produced a corner of the apostolic 
church with its simple fellowship 
and direct compassion. 

Are there not more Christian con- 
gregations in small towns and in the 
open country where God can dem- 
onstrate His healing for shattered 
minds and broken bodies? 

Pastoral Counseling. Take the case 
of another pastor, chairman of the 
family welfare conference of one of 
our agencies, a man with a _ hos- 
pitable and understanding heart, a 
wise listener. 

To his parish office come troubled 
wives and husbands to pour out 
their miseries. In reply he speaks 
forgiveness and reconciliation. His 
very preaching is like his pastoral 
counseling. How many strained fam- 
ily situations he has saved and how 
many young couples he has helped 
in his quiet pastoral ministrations! 

Is not this what the pastor and 
Christian congregation are here for, 
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now more than ever? What is heart- 
ening is the fact that today quiet vic- 
tories are being won on the parish 
front, not because of special mission 
funds, extended building equipment 
and new organizations, but just the 


simple exercise of the pastoral office 
and the demonstration of congrega- 
tional fellowship. 

Nothing more than the church 
zealously and realistically being the 
church. 


The Gommonest Kind of Orphans 


Not Death, but Parental Neglect, Populates Dives, 


Reformatories and Penal Institutions 


WHILE the military is concerned 
with the winning of the war, the 
home front must not be neglected. 
It will be a futile and empty victory 
if we fail in our obligations at home 
to the generations coming up. Most 
thoughtful people look with regret 
upon the passing of the old-fash- 
ioned home, with its community of 
interest, its interlocking family life. 
Modern life is centrifugal. Parents 
and children fly off at a tangent of 
individual interests, and the home 
is often little more than a lodging 
house. 

Economic conditions, social pres- 
sure, the demands of present-day 
education, the lure of commer- 
cialized amusement, the growing in- 
dividualism of our social philosophy, 
all combine to make the family life 
of the past impossible. In fact, there 
are some social philosophers who 
would have us look forward to the 
complete disappearance of home life; 
and herding of families in vast 
caravansaries; beehives of swarming 
palaces; and children eating at a 
common restaurant, sharing a com- 
mon parlor, common playground, 
and recreational rooms; and living a 
life as private and cultural as a 
school of sardines. 


We do not subscribe to that philos- 
ophy; the age-old instincts will not 
be denied. There are indications 
that even now the pendulum is 
swinging back to a fuller recogni- 
tion of common interests and mu- 
tual purposes. No doubt many of 
the -economic functions of the old- 
fashioned home have been per- 
manently substituted. The baking, 
weaving and sewing, some of the 
washing, and much of the cooking, 
can be better done outside. The 
formal processes of education are 
better in the hands of trained ex- 
perts; but there is one thing that a 
true home can furnish, for which 
there is no substitute, and that is a 
social, cultural and spiritual back- 
ground. In this respect the home has 
not, in all cases, been measuring up 
to its responsibility. 


INCREASED EVIL-DOING 

The war has accentuated the ob- 
ligation of the home. In England, 
we are told, child delinquency has 
increased 25 per cent since the war 
on account of blackouts, separation 
of parents from children, and new 
temptations and other factors in- 
volved. Mr. Hoover of the FBI, re- 
cently said that delinquency has 
increased in our country, and 
asserts that it is not primarily a 
matter for law enforcement of- 
ficials; but the primary respon- 
sibility for child training rests 
with the home. 

If we are to be frank and face 
the facts, we must concede that 
the home has been breaking 
down in many instances. In the 
first place, with reference to the 
divorce evil, one out of every six 
marriages terminates in the 
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CHRISTMAS IN A BLACKOUT 


By WILLIAM J. LEIFELD 


It didn’t seem like Christmas, without the many lights. 
No lighted “Merry Christmas,” no Santas, red and bright. 
No blaze of glory shining on everybody’s lawn. 

No man-made light was shining from dark until the dawn. 


It didn’t seem like Christmas, without the neon lights, 
The animated cartoons, the gay and laughing sights... . 
And then the Spirit took me to a stable—to a stall: 

And there He let me see that “Christ is all in all.” 


It took Christmas in a blackout to show me what God meant, 

To take away my every doubt, to know why Christ was sent. 

It wasn’t tinsel, trees and lights, that brought this home to me, 

’Twas twinkling stars, and heavenly sights, and God, Who let me see. 


Mt. Ephraim, N. J. 


divorce courts. Although there are a 
number of legal grounds for divorce, 
selfishness and the lack of Christian 
philosophy is a proximate cause of 
the trouble. With few exceptions, 
where parties run to the divorce 
courts to seek a termination of their 
marital existence, there has been no 
church or religious background. One 
of the blackest pages in our present 
history is with reference to the great 
number of children who are being 
sent out into the community with 
divided custody between parents as 
a result of a divorce. They become 
personality complexes and distorted 
individuals. Every child is entitled 
to a normal home and the life and se- 
curity which that home should pro- 
vide. Thousands of children are be- 
ing denied that God-given privilege 
because of the selfishness and base- 
ness of the human nature of parents. 
Sociologists and psychiatrists assert 
aggressively that church-going fam- 
ilies are the happiest families. The 
best way to decrease the intensity of 
the divorce evil is to start at the fire- 
sides of our homes. 


SIXTEEN BILLIONS FOR CRIME 


Then, delinquency is on the in- 
crease in our country. A _ typical 
American’ defendant today, in a 
criminal court, is a 19- or 20-year- 
old, coming from a home broken by 
a separation or a divorce, or where 
the environmental factors are bad. 
Crime costs about $16,000,000,000 
each year, and $125 for every man, 
woman and child in the United 
States of America. 
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There are five million fingerprints 
in the Department of Justice files at 
Washington, D. C.; and a burglary is 
committed about every three min- 
utes, a larceny about every four 
minutes, and a robbery about every 
seven or eight minutes. Although 
we have been building bigger and 
better reformatories and peniten- 
tiaries, that has not solved the prob- 
lem. It costs about $10,000 on the 
average to erect a church accom- 
modating 100 communicant mem- 
bers and 150 Sunday school children. 
It costs about $10,000 to construct 
a prison cell for two. It is apparent 
that our efforts must be concen- 
trated in prevention work; in build- 
ing of Christian character in the 
lives of our youth. 


PARENTS' MAIN JOB 


We have been quite successful in 
building cities, but we have not kept 
pace with the physical development 
in the building of men. No true 
progress can be made unless the 
moral and spiritual development 
keeps pace with the physical. Not 
long ago a mother came to me in 
tears, telling me a story of her boy 
who had forged a number of checks. 
He was a B student in the high 
school. I was satisfied that he was 
not of the criminal type and, upon 
investigation, I learned that the 
mother and the father were so busy 
working in a small manufacturing 
business, trying to enhance the prof- 
its in the treasury that they worked 
day and night and even on Sunday. 
The boy was left to supervise and 


discipline four other children. If 
they could get to Sunday school and 
church on Sunday, it was all right; 
if not, it had to be, because the 
parents were busy making money. 
He thought he wasn’t popular with 
the boys: Many young people these 
days have a notion that popularity 
is a big thing in life; so he forged his 
father’s name to a number of checks 
and took his young friends :down- 
town and purchased chow mein, and 
took them to the movies so that he 
might become popular. Now he was 
facing a reformatory or prison sen- 
tence, because the parents had for- 
gotten their important job. 


NO TORCHES 


In the delinquency problem, as in 
the problem of divorce, the difficulty 
is traceable to the lack of Christian 
philosophy in the home. It is more 
often a question of adult irrespon- 
sibility rather than juvenile delin- 
quency. The church and the Sunday 
school have a tremendous challenge 
today. If the United States is to ex- 
ercise the kind of Christian leader- 
ship that will be necessary at the 
termination of this war, we must 
commence building now in the 
hearts of men. If we wait until the 
end of the war, it may be too late. 
The challenge is before us now for 
more tolerance, more decency, more 
righteousness in our everyday affairs 
of life. The primary obligation rests 
upon our Christian institutions in 
the community. There will never be 
a substitute for the home. 

I read somewhere of a church in 
Travancore, India, where there is a 
tremendous brass lamp hanging 
from the ceiling. Protruding from 
this lamp are 100 arms, and at the 
end of each a cup of oil and a wick. 
At the close of the Sunday evening 
service, the young people are wont 
to go to that lamp to secure a small 
lamp to guide them through the 
darkness on the way home, As one 
stands on a hillock nearby, one can 
see the points moving here and there 
amid the darkness. That is what the 
home should be: a place where 
torches are placed in the hands of 
young people to guide them as they 
go out amid the encircling gloom. 
There should be torches of basic 
honesty, co-operative living, toler- 
ance for others, hatred for war, ded- 
ication and consecration to the prin- 
ciples of. the Holy Nazarene Himself. 
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HAPPENINGS IN THE HOME 


Would you permit a sixteen-year- 
old girl to attend a church of another 
denomination simply because her 
friends go there? My daughter is 
determined to attend the other 
church, and we have had some un- 
pleasant arguments about the mat- 
ter. I am at a loss as to what I shall 
do next. 


How does it happen that the girl 
does not have friends in her own 
church? Are father and mother and 
the rest of the family loyal to the 
family’s church? Does the church 
have a program adapted to the 
needs and interests of young peo- 
ple? Has the girl received any at- 
tention or recognition from a church 
school teacher, the young people’s 
group, or a representative of the 
congregation? Has she _ received 
catechetical instruction, and has she 
been confirmed? 

The first requirement in a case 
like this is that the parents be loyal 
and active in the church. That will 
have more effect on younger family 
members than all the correctional 
preachments you may use. In fact, 
this is a valuable background prin- 
ciple for the prevention of numerous 
troubles and solution of many prob- 
lems. 

Talk the problem over with your 
pastor and suggest that he give her 
some attention. (But let it not be 
too obvious.) Go over the matter 
with her Sunday school teacher, or 
the person who should be her 
teacher, with a view to friendly re- 
lationships there. Have the girl’s 
friends in your home frequently and 
invite them to go with your family 
to a church service occasionally. 
When they are invited to your home, 
have potential friends of your daugh- 
ter from your own church present 
also. 

Having done some of these things, 
seek occasion for a quiet, casual talk 
with her, a pleasant friendly conver- 
sation, in which you can commend 
some things in your own church 
which may be of interest to her. 
Speak of the possibilities. In this 
friendly interview seek to overcome 
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any unpleasantness which may have 
arisen in the past. (Of course, it is a 
mistake to allow an issue of this kind 
to come to the point of unpleasant- 
ness.) Make no attempt at coercion, 
for that will steel young. people 
against anyone who tries it. 

After you have done all that you 
can properly do, the young lady 
must decide for herself. However 
much we may disagree with the de- 
cisions of young people in this 
realm, we have to recognize that 
they are persons, and that personal- 
ity is so sacred that it must not be 
coerced. There is a point beyond 
which we cannot go in exerting our 
influence. The girl’s welfare and de- 


velopment in Christian life are para- 


mount considerations. She will be 
better off in some other church than 
in none, as might easily happen as a 
result of home conflict. 


My twelve-year-old son said to me 
a few days ago, “Dad, you older peo- 
ple certainly made a mess of the 
world, didn’t you?” What can a 
parent say in response to such a re- 
mark? 


A question like this opens a fine 
educational opportunity to the father 
or mother who is ready to discuss it. 

Confess to the youngster that our 
generation has not done so well as 
we had hoped. We are all disap- 
pointed. And the situation disap- 
points young people in the midst of 
a budding idealism. But so it has 
happened in every generation. Every 
period of the past has been less good 
than we wish it had been. These 
failures are due to the inherent 
nature of man and the world. 

It may be pointed out that there is 
no over-supply of intelligence, pa- 
tience, love, justice, or any other de- 
sirable trait in humanity. Progress 
in the direction of a Christian so- 
ciety is very slow. Not infrequently 
there are backward moves. There 
are many hindrances which no gen- 
eration has been able to overcome. 

Urge these young folks to be loyal 
to the Christian virtues throughout 
life and to work in every way for 


the improvement of society and civ- 
ilization, but warn them that their 
own generation may not do much 
better than others. They cannot do 
better unless there is a larger num- 
ber of faithful, intelligent, cou- 
rageous, and persistent Christians 
who are willing to spend themselves 
for God and humanity. Encourage 
them to try to understand society’s 
problems, to maintain a Christian 
spirit, and to help others to be strong 
Christians. 

Remind younger folks of the im- 
portant role which the church plays 
in the improvement of individuals 
and society. 


Our children (six and eight) are 
quite excited about the war, espe- 
cially the violent action of the past 
few weeks. They listen to all they 
can hear on the radio and they ask 
many questions. I fear it is making 
them too much aware of cruelty, 
danger, death, and hate. Is there 
anything we can do about it? 


The war cannot be hidden from 
children, and it should not be. But 
we should help them to keep calm. 
Do not dwell on the war in your 
table talk or other home conversa- 
tion when children are present. In- 
troduce other important and inter- 
esting topics, such as church, school, 
good things in the community, com- 
munity possibilities, the accomplish- 
ments of others, etc. Create interest- 
ing distractions to reduce listening 
to radio war reports. When the war 
is discussed, help children to take a 
sober view. Play down the violent 
parts. Let stress fall on the less ugly 
phases. Talk of the coming peace. 

Let no element of life have more 
than its proper attention. In the 
case of war, because of its nature it 
should have less than its importance 
may warrant, as far as children are 
concerned. In relation to war, as in 
connection with any other dangers, 
the first requirement for parents in 
keeping children calm is for them to 
remain calm themselves. 

No two temperaments are alike. 
That makes a difference in the kind 
of response children make to such 
situations. Some are quite excitable, 
whereas others are little affected. 
Their experience of excitement and 
calmness in the home also makes a 
difference. They grow into the mold, 
but without losing individual per- 
sonality. 


AMONG OURSELVES 
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Under the Drier 


THE rest of the performance is 
really preliminary. The brushing and 
combing, the sudsing and rinsing, 
the slicking and setting are leading 
up to the moment when you will be 
led quietly but firmly to the drier. 

Your ears have been covered with 
cotton to make the ordeal as painless 
as possible. In fact, you are shown 
every consideration. The tubular 
steel chair yields gracefully to your 
bulk. The operator can’t be expected 
to know by instinct that that subtle 
swaying makes you seasick, and you 
are too polite to tell her. You take 
comfort in the thought that the 
country can’t be in such dire need 
of metal as alarmists would lead one 
to believe. There is a rich, ready- 
mined supply in the thousands of 
beauty parlors stretching from sea 
to shining sea. You try not to think 
about seas or oceans or great lakes, 
in the hope that this time you may 
escape. Perhaps you won’t be sick 
this time. 

If the chair is long and you are 
short, a footstool is provided. The 
towel is tucked close about your 
neck. With a roar, the wind springs 
at you. The moment has arrived. 

The attendant hands you the large 
bulb-like switch. You glance at the 
markings, “Off — Cold — Warm — 
Hot.”. You note that she has set the 
indicator at “hot.” You rehearse 
mentally the motions necessary to 
change the temperature to something 
slightly less torrid, just as you note 
the “Exit” signs when taking your 
seat in a theater. You are-taking no 
chances, for you remember very well 
the “good old days” when you were 
permitted to ring a bell as an S. O. S. 
only when you could stand the fry- 
ing sensation no longer. In those 
days, if your distress signal went un- 
heeded, your only help lay in strug- 
gling out from under the huge metal 
hat until you were sufficiently re- 
vived to risk bobbing back into the 
inferno once more. Now and then 
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your antics turned into what looked 
like a strange game of “hide-and- 
seek.” Other customers were likely 
to look at you with the condescend- 
ing pity of those whose troubles are 
bearable for those whose woes are 
not. ‘“Can’t she make less fuss about 
it?” asked their eyes—until their 
own necks or ears or scalps began 
to burn. Then it became a different 
story. Apologetic smiles confessed, 
“We’re all in this thing together,” as 
they joined you in a sort of weird 
ballet. 

So with gratitude you grasp the 
switch the operator hands you now- 
adays. She smiles and leaves you 
alone with the rushing wind and the 
literature they offer you. 

It is hard to tell whether it is the 
air swirling around your head with 
such violence that it seems almost 
inside your cranium or the literature 
on the table beside you that makes 
you feel like a case of arrested de- 
velopment. Movie magazines by the 
dozen are filled with extravagant 
“true life” stories of the stars. “Slick 
paper publications” recount the so- 
cial triumphs and idiosyncrasies of 
what is left of society. You wonder 
why they print such stories; then 
wonder whether you are the only 
woman who comes in who finds 
them supremely boring. You begin 
to think that you are out of step with 
all the rest of your sex. You begin 
to survey your companions with 
half-concealed hostility. 

The woman in the next chair 
catches your eye. She shouts some- 
thing you don’t hear. You shake 
your head. She shuts off the current 
on her drier and motions for you to 
follow suit. In the sudden lull, her 
voice comes out with unexpected 
loudness. 

“Read this? Fascinating. Best one 
I’ve read yet.” 

The book is How to Win the Peace, 
by C. J. Hambro. 

You confess that you haven’t read 
it, but you smile happily as you say 
it. You can relax. You aren’t out of 


step with all the other women in the - 


country. There are women who are 
feeding their brains something be- 
sides the vanilla-flavored sawdust of 
the screen journals. You are not 
alone. You are not queer—at least 
no queerer than your friendly neigh- 
bor. And she looks like an attractive 
person in spite of the pin-curls all 
over her head. She’ll probably look 
very nice after she’s combed out. 

Your spirits rise. You brace your- 
self to turn on the current. The 
drier thunders on. 


Lo, the Lowly Oyster 


A SENTENCE that was supposed to 
contain rare elements of humor a 
few years ago ran like this, “A noisy 
noise annoys an oyster.” The mere 
idea of an oyster being annoyed 
seemed to us quite ridiculous when 
we looked upon one of those stolid 
bivalves.—But could we be wrong? 

Suppose we slip a grain of sand 
within the homely shell. The oyster 
definitely resents the intrusion, and 
to his everlasting credit be it said, 
he does something about it. Given 
sufficient time, he produces a glo- 
rious pearl. 

In their most perfect and lustrous 
form, pearls have been the object of 
such coveting and desire that crimes 
of all sorts have been committed to 
acquire them. That these beautiful 
things should have had their growth 
within the grotesque oyster shell 
seems the marvel of marvels.—But 
is it? 

This transformation concerns it- 
self with the physical and material 
changes only, but to some of us has 
been given the privilege of seeing 
something many times more hbeau- 
tiful. When a strong man stricken 
and laid. low with a permanent help- 
lessness gradually evolves a great- 
ness of soul that dwarfs all physical 
limitations, we see it lift him to a 
plane of living that he had never 
known when full strength and vigor 
were his. We have seen women, 
hopelessly handicapped, whose for- 
titude and mellow spirituality have 
given to many whole of body a fresh 
ardor and grace of living. 

When strength begets strength 
and beauty begets beauty, we do not 
marvel. But when weakness and 
pain beget strength and beauty, we 
bow our souls before this Godlike 
thing.—Contributed. 


The Lutheran 
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MISUSED EARS — the 


As Mrs. Porter rose to go, her 
hand sought mine. Her eyes were 
bright with unshed tears. 

“Thank you for listening to me. I 
feel better for having talked to you. 
I don’t want to talk to my friends 
about it until I’ve made up my mind 
what to do. I wanted to see Pastor 
Lathrop; but since he wasn’t here, I 
thought I could tell you. I hope you 
don’t mind.” 

“Mind? Of course, I don’t. I just 
wish I could help, but it’s one of 
those things you'll have to work out 
yourself. Mr. Lathrop will run in to 
see you, though. He may see some 
angle of your trouble that I’ve 
missed.” 

“T hate to take up your time on a 
Saturday morning, too, but—.” 

“You haven’t taken me away from 
anything that matters the least bit. 
I was helping the children clean out 
their closets, and I was glad for an 
interruption. It’s a job I don’t relish.” 

“If it were the first time he’s acted 
like this, I wouldn’t feel quite so 
badly about it. But this time it seems 
just more than I can stand. I—.” 

“Well, ’'m awfully glad you came 
in this morning,” I broke in, sud- 
denly and uncomfortably aware of 
the silence upstairs. “I know Mr. 
Lathrop will be glad to come over, 
although he may not get there before 
Monday. Week-ends are busy days 
in a parsonage, you know. My good- 
ness, look at that sky. I do believe 
we're going to get more snow.” 

By that time we had the front door 
open. I called a cordial farewell and 
renewed my invitation to come back 
again. I hoped I didn’t sound too 
rattle-brained, but I was sure that 
two pairs of sharp ears were listen- 
ing. The children are as trustworthy 
as any children of their ages can be, 
but I’d hate to have anything she 
told us in confidence passed on. 

I had hardly closed the door when 
Joan came racing down the steps. 
Mark followed at a more dignified 
pace. 

“Ts she going to get a divorce? 
Mark says he guesses she must be 
going to leave her husband if she 
talks like that about him. How do 
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Lathrop Children Overhear a Private Conversation 


you get a divorce? Does daddy do 
it at the church?” 

“Do you mean to say you heard 
our whole conversation?” 

“Sure,” Mark answered. “At first 
we were just listening to see if we 
could tell from the voice who it was. 
Then it got sort of interesting—espe- 
cially when it sounded as if she was 
going to cry. Did she cry?” 

“No, she didn’t; but even if she 


_had, it should not concern you. What 


you children have done is not a bit 
nice. We call it ‘eavesdropping,’ and 
it is a dishonorable thing to do.” 

“Oh, Mother. How silly! We 
always listen to what people say 
when they come to see you.” 

“Are you trying to be impertinent, 
Mark?” 

“No, but usually you don’t mind 
if I ask you what someone said.” 

If there is anything worse than 
having a child who “talks back,” it 
is having one who is so often right 
—and knows he’s right. I was 
tempted to resort to some good old- 
fashioned palm medicine. I just 
caught myself in time. That wouldn’t 
be fair—Nor would it settle the 
eavesdropping question. 

“That’s because very few of the 
people who come in here have any- 
thing to say that they would mind 
your hearing. When they have com- 
mittee business or church arrange- 
ments to discuss, they don’t care who 
hears what they have to say. In 
cases like that, I don’t mind your 
listening.” 

“But how can we tell what we’re 
going to hear, until we hear it?” 

“Vou can’t,” I replied shortly. “So 
just don’t listen at all. And what’s 
more, if I ever hear of your repeat- 
ing anything that people say here at 
the house, you'll be very sorry.” 

The children looked at each other. 
Mark’s expression was one of studied 
patience. He looked so much like his 
father that for a minute I almost 
laughed in spite of my annoyance. 
Joan was puzzled and a bit worried 
by my displeasure, but she was try- 
ing to imitate her brother. 

“We know better than that. We 
wouldn’t talk about people, would 


we, Mark? I almost told Mrs. Jeffers 
about what daddy said about folks 
coming to church for years and still 
having sour faces, but I thought 
maybe he wouldn’t want me to 
’cause I know she’s one of the ones 
he meant. So I didn’t say it.” 

“Joan! If you’d ever said a thing 
like that to Mrs. Jeffers! She doesn’t 
look very happy, but you must re- 
member how many things she has to 
worry her, and—.” 

“But that’s what I said! 
say it!” 

“Well, it’s a good thing you didn’t. 
There’s nothing worse than a tongue 
that wags at both ends.” 

Joan began experimenting with 
hers at once. Mark looked at me in 
a way that was maddeningly adult. 
“Now, you know, Mother, it really 
is worse to talk too much than to 
listen to you talking, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, I suppose it is. But if you 
don’t listen, you won’t be tempted 
to say the wrong things at the wrong 
time.” 

“But if we don’t talk about what 
we hear, and nobody knows we’ve 
heard it, that doesn’t hurt anybody.” 

“Yes, it does, but don’t ask me 
why. I haven’t the strength to ex- 
plain just now. You’ve worn me out.” 


I didn’t 


Ow 


Maas 
Naughty Nora's 
NONSENSE 


Sometimes it’s rather hard to 
tell 
Just what we're fighting for. 
But anyone can see quite well 
We're fighting against war. 


And all bare him witness and 
wondered at the words of grace 
which proceeded out of his mouth: 
and they said, Is not this Joseph’s 
sonP Luke 4: 22 

A DISCERNING writer said: “Art is 
the daughter and issue of necessity; 
and the standard and measure of 
this necessity is desire.” Witness the 
struggling artists and artisans, stu- 
dents and scientists, who burn the 
midnight oil and undergo great self- 
denial and many hardships before 
gaining their goal and attaining 
fame. The Carpenter of Nazareth 
spent thirty years in self-abasement, 
arduous study, and labor before He 
was suddenly recognized as the 
world’s greatest Leader. The over- 
whelming desire within Him could 
not be smouldered, nor His purposes 
thwarted by any handicaps or ob- 
stacles. “Is not this Joseph’s son?” 
His critics questioned, even though 
they were compelled to bear witness 
to and wonder at His newly man- 
ifested wisdom and power. Learn of 
Him the way of overcoming. 


Bee atone: 


He that believeth on the Son of 
God hath the witness in him. 
I John 5: 10 


“T.ooK from God’s point of view, 
in Christ,” said one. Faith is the 
inner vision. By it we recognize 
Christ to be the Son of God and the 
divine Saviour. Having the inner 
“witness of the Spirit”.through 
quickened faith, the seeing soul 
looks not only Godward to behold 
the revelation of Christ’s salvation 
but manward to discover the power 
of sin and to help further the work 
of redemption. The witness, or vi- 
sion, of Christ by faith impels to the 
witnessing for Him, by word and life: 


+ + + 


And blessed is he, whosoever 
shall find no occasion of stumbling, 
in me. Matthew 11:6 


Tue four most outstanding Chris- 
tian leaders and workers in a cer- 
tain congregation each suffered a 
slow and painful death—from creep- 
ing paralysis, cancer, arthritis, and 
tuberculosis, respectively. The skep- 
tic would argue from their lot a lack 
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of divine care and a failure of their 
prayers. But they kept their faith, 
and bore their cross patiently and 
uncomplainingly to the end. 
“Blessed,” said Jesus, is the one who 
does not “stumble,” especially when 
the way becomes dark and the “oc- 
casion” seems to justify doubt as to 
Christ’s salvation and care. 


+ ~ + 


Behold, a man full of leprosy: 
and when he saw Jesus, he fell on 
his face, and besought him, saying, 
Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make 
me clean. Luke 5:12 

“Wat blood is to the body,” said 
someone, “that desire is to the soul; 
and as the blood will circulate while 
the body lives, so desire will act and 
range about while the soul subsists.” 
The gaunt form of the “man full of 
leprosy” was tottering; but “he fell 
on his face” and in humble submis- 
sion to the will of Him Who only 
could cure his malady. He asked for 
neither alms nor healing. He simply 
confessed his belief in the power of 
the great Physician, “If thou wilt,’ 
and, “Thou canst.” The answer from 
the Fount of Life is to each kneeling 
humbly in faith, “Be thou clean.” 


+ + + 


And being moved with compas- 
sion, he stretched forth his hand, 
and touched him, and saith unto 
him, I will; be thou made clean. 

Mark 1: 41 

Joe Louis in his humble way ex- 
tended his hand to the great Negro 
scientist, Dr. George Washington 
Carver, whose death since is 
mourned by all, without regard to 
color. “My hands,” said the cham- 
pion, “can only win a fight; yours 
help make a better world.” The 
Hands of Jesus Christ are out- 
stretched in deeds of mercy and 
helpfulness. His pierced Hands are 
extended in blessing and in service 
to all who come to Him in faith. “I 
will,” is the assurance He gives of 
His infinite power and willingness 
to save and to cleanse all who suffer 
from the leprosy of sin and the 
cankering evils that gnaw at the 
vitals of the mind and the spirit. 


Wherefore also he is able to save 
to the uttermost them that draw 
near unto God through him, seeing 
he ever liveth to make intercession 
for them. Hebrews 7: 25 


“THE grace of Christ is able to the 
uttermost for the uttermost.” He 
stooped to the lowest to lift to the 
highest. And as the writer to the 
Hebrews states, all who accept this 
“uttermost” salvation are under the 
continual care of Him Who “ever 
liveth to make intercession for 
them.” No wonder the converted 
Hebrew, Paul, testified that he was 
“not ashamed of the gospel, for it is 
the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth.” 


+ + + 


But sanctify in your hearts Christ 
as Lord. IPeter 3: 15 

“In the hearts of men called to 
war the Christian faith must be sus- 
tained, so that while being loyal to 
their country they may not forget 
their loyalty to Christ.” This ex- 
pression on the cover of a church 
bulletin is more than a pious wish. 
The hundreds of faithful chaplains 
and others who help care for the 
spiritual welfare of our armed forces 
bear witness to the earnest desire to 
keep “our boys” true to the Chris- 
tian faith and loyal to the Christ. 
In his strong and straightforward yet 
simple speech to Congress “on the 
state of the nation,” President Roose- 
velt emphasized freedom of religion 
as the first of “the four freedoms.” 
We should rejoice in the high 
evaluation of things spiritual by the 
state as well as by the church; but 
we should beware lest religion be 
considered just a formal or theo- 
retical matter rather than a serious 
recognition of “Christ as Lord.” Let 
us “sanctify” Him in our “hearts.” 


PRAYER FOR FAITH 
AumicHty and Ever-living God, 
Who hast given to them that believe 
exceeding great and precious prom- 
ises: Grant us so perfectly, and with- 
out all doubt, to believe in Thy Son 
Jesus Christ, that our faith in Thy 
sight may never be reproved. Hear 
us, O Lord, through the same, our 

Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen. 


The Lutheran 


CONFIDENT FAITH 


Popuuarity does not always sig- 
nify confidence in the one lionized. 
Many who shout Hosanna suddenly 
change their cry to Crucify! All in 
the multitude that followed Jesus 
had mixed motives, and their faith 
and loyalty could not be reckoned 
en masse. To evaluate men by the 
standards of the Son of man, the de- 
tailed laboratory method is needed. 
Hidden sources of both disease and 
health can be seen only under the 
microscope, or discovered in the 
test-tube of careful research. The 
Searcher of hearts warns against 
hasty conclusions from external ap- 
pearances and shallow professions. 
Spiritual discernment discounts 
mere size and number, and recog- 
nizes the value of unseen forces and 
underlying currents in thought and 
life. A crowd is not a congregation, 
a church member not necessarily a 
Christian. 

Facing the great gathering seated 
about Him in nature’s amphitheater 
at the Mount of Beatitudes, the Mas- 
ter read the minds of His auditors as 
could no mere psychic. He knew 
that curiosity had brought the ma- 
jority to this strange temple on the 
hillside where He unfolded the prin- 
ciples of His Kingdom. He knew that 
while all listened spellbound they 
were unprepared and unwilling to 
accept His revolutionary teachings. 
The faith of the multitude was like 
the intangible atmosphere about 
them, filled with sunshine and balm, 
mysterious and heavenly. That very 
atmosphere, beneath the Oriental 
sky in summer, held a subtle 
charm which quickened faith in the 
unseen and spiritual. The seeds of 
the Kingdom sown in that peaceful 
place were destined to spring up and 
bring forth the fruits of faith and 
eternal life in many gathered there, 
and in multitudes who were to listen 
to that matchless sermon in succeed- 
ing generations. 

From the countryside to the vil- 
lages and towns of Galilee the good 
tidings were successively proclaimed 
by the Preacher and Teacher from 
Nazareth. And the crowds grew, 
while the multitudes wondered. To 
the strange power of His teachings 
were added the moving marvels of 
His miracles. When He sought tem- 
porary seclusion and rest in desert 


places or other quiet retreats, the 
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Confident faith is the climax of 
childlike trust, intellectual belief, 
and seasoned confidence. It knows 
no bounds of country, family, 
friendship, or race; it surmounts 
all obstacles, and overcomes all 
evils that confront the body, 


mind, and spirit. Into the fellow- 
ship of the possessors of such tri- 
umphant faith Jesus Christ gath- 
ered the believing fishermen and 
publican of Capernaum and all 
who accept Him as their divine 
Saviour and Lord. 


crowds still followed. Mark 1: 45 
states that even when He “was with- 
out in desert places ... they came to 
him from every quarter.” But much 
of this widespread faith in Jesus was 
based in superstition or else in self- 
ishness. He was sought after usually 
for what He could give. He was too 
often worshiped because of tem- 
porary infatuation or passing enthu- 
siasm. The faith of the multitude 
was unsettled, shifting with each 
new wind of popular applause or un- 
friendly criticism. But the roots of 
true faith were gradually reaching 
down into the spiritual soil of many, 
and a group of select disciples were 
being gripped by the power of a new 
life. 

Then into one city in particular 
were focalized the efforts of the Mas- 
ter in building faith in His followers. 
It was the chief city on the shores of 
Lake Galilee. The mysteries of the 
sea and its fishing appealed to the 
mystic in the students of Jesus who 
left their nets that they might throw 
out the lifeline in deeper waters. 
The commerce on its broad expanse 
drew tradesmen to the “ten cities” 
about it, especially to Capernaum, 
the central mart of Palestine. Thither 
the busy Jesus came with His mystic 
appeal and practical approach. In 
that commercial city, at the cross- 
roads of the East and the West, re- 
sided Simon, the son of Jonas, who 
joined Jesus’ group and took the 
name of Peter. His home became 
the temporary abode of the Man 
from Nazareth. In that home the 
grateful Guest healed from a fever 
his hostess’ mother. About that home 
gathered great crowds who sought 
to see and hear the renowned 
Teacher and Miracle-worker; and 
thereupon developed a new issue in 
the unfolding of faith. 


One day the crowds pressed in so 
persistently that it was difficult for 
the family and their friends to find 
time and place even to eat. This is 
going too far, they thought; ’tis time 
to call a halt. All that concerns the 
Master are teaching, preaching, and 
doing good. He is becoming obsessed 
with over-enthusiasm for His work, 
to the neglect of the bodily needs of 
Himself and His disciples. They 
thought it a kindness to intervene, 
and so, as the record states, “His 
friends . . . went out to lay hold on 
him: for they said, He is beside him- 
self” (Mark 3:21). “The scribes 
that came down from Jerusalem” 
had a more extreme view and 
claimed openly that He was_ pos- 
sessed by an evil spirit. The so- 
called “friends” of Jesus were more 
charitable; but implicit faith in Him 
was still strikingly lacking. 


THE TRUE BELIEVERS 


It was probably near this same 
time that kinsmen of Jesus, “his 
mother and his brothers,’ came to 
Capernaum to enquire more partic- 
ularly about the much-discussed 
member of their family. The multi- 
tude about the house was so great 
that they had to send a special mes- 
senger to request an interview. His 
answer brought even more confusion 
when He strangely asked, “Who is 
my mother and my brother? And 
looking round on them that sat 
round about him,” He enigmatically 
asserted, “Behold, my mother and 
my brethren! For whosoever shall 
do the will of God, the same is my 
brother, and sister, and mother” 
(Mark 3: 31-35). 

In this same city of Capernaum 
was manifested the true faith of im- 
plicit confidence when there came to 
Jesus a centurion, beseeching Him 
to heal his servant whom he affec- 
tionately referred to as his “boy.” 
“Only say the word,” he said, “and 
my boy shall be healed.” When the 
great Physician promised to “come 
and heal him” and the centurion re- 
plied that His coming was unneces- 
sary, confessing his faith in the su- 
preme authority of Christ’s Word 
alone, Jesus stated: “I have not 
found so great faith, no, not in 
Israel” (Matthew 8: 9). 


These two facing pages are pre- 
sented for meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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Loros4 the Dosh 


DESPITE an assertion to the con- 
trary which used to be credited to 
the “school of the prophets” located 
on the banks of the muddy Missouri, 
there are open questions and un- 
answerable queries. There is, -for 
example, that classic one which we 
first heard propounded in Ohio, 
“What happens when an irresistible 
force meets an immovable object?” 
It did not worry us to confess igno- 
rance of the answer; the situation 
was obviously imagined, irrelevant, 
and unworthy of an effort to supply 
an answer. There are other “posers,” 
often stated to bother Sunday school 
teachers, that can be similarly 
ignored. 

But here is a war handicap that 
has a degree of seriousness and for 
which we do not see a satisfactory 
answer, although there is nothing 
theoretical about it. Philadelphia, as 
one of a thousand or more centers of 
musical culture, has a choral society 
of which the high spot of achieve- 
ment is a rendition once a year of 
the great oratorios of Bach, his Gos- 
pel of St. Matthew, or the B-minor 
Mass which he composed for his 
contemporary friend, organist of a 
Catholic church. Of these matchless 
compositions by which the story of 
our Lord’s passion is told, much of 
the music is written for choir rendi- 
tion. The harmonized interweaving 
of parts for sopranos, altos, tenors, 
and basses demonstrates Bach’s 
superior genius. And therein lies the 
problem. Sensible men have always 
admitted that women can do nearly 
everything on the performance of 
which they set their minds, but there 
are a few jobs that they just nat- 
urally cannot do. Among their in- 
superable handicaps is singing the 
men’s assignments of a Bach fugue. 

The seriousness of this situation 
was brought directly to our notice 
by a call from a male member of a 
Bach choral society, whose baffling 
complaint was, “Most of our basses 
and tenors are in the Army now.” 
We dodged offering a solution. There 
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is the proverb that necessity is the 
mother of invention: maybe a cou- 
ple of loud-speakers placed before 
the minority groups of tenor and 
bass performers will give an impres- 
sion of volume. At least the experi- 
ment would be of use in congrega- 
tions whose choirs have suffered 
similar drafts on their man power. 


SINGING .AT FUNERALS 


No doubt our readers who are 
gifted with foresight expect us to 
remark critically about music sung 
at graves. We have heard some of 
it, having begun our ministry in the 
latter part of the previous century. 
It was that decade of sharp outlines 
when ministers of the Lutheran 
Church wore Prince Albert coats, 
stiff linen collars, and white bow 
ties. A small group of persons from 
the congregation’s choir would 
usually respond to the pastor’s re- 
quest for singers. Since in that 
period most men were at work dur- 
ing the day, only sopranos and altos 
were available, and the minister 
contributed the bass or tenor ele- 
ment of the harmony. We say har- 
mony, even though a reverend gen- 
tleman might be more deeply in- 
debted to divine grace than to vocal 
endowment. 

But such recollections of a past 
period do not motivate this refer- 
ence to music at funerals. On the 
contrary, it was a remark made by 
a citizen of Argentina, the Rev. Mr. 
Howard, a Methodist missionary 
resident in Buenos Aires, but au- 
thorized to tour other South Amer- 
ican republics. He was describing 
impressions made during his work 
among people south of us, and one 
reference was to a funeral at which 
the people sang their beliefs. Being 
a Methodist preacher, he used what 
the nineteenth century titled Gos- 
pel hymns. He mentioned two used 
at one burial service: “There’s a 
Beautiful Land Over There and by 
Faith We Can See It Afar” and 


“Shall We Gather at the River.” - 


Said Mr. Howard, “The people sang 
their faith in a blessed eternity, and 
after the service was ended, a man 
said to me, ‘I did not know there was 
a religion that could make you sing 
at death.’ ” 

We have two reasons for citing 
the above comment. The first is that 
it permits a reference to our re- 
sources of comfort to those who in 
sorrow gather “to pay their final 
tribute of respect to the departed.” 
The origin of that expression we do 
not know; it may have been de- 
veloped by a mortician. It is about 
as inadequate as is imaginable for 
expressing the meaning of death to 
a believer in our risen Lord and an 
inheritor of His victory over death. 
It seems to us to put funeral serv- 
ices in the class with pink teas, what- 
ever they are. In reality the advent 
of death to a Christian is the occa- 
sion at which those with whom he 
has lived in fellowship of family and 
worship gather to meditate upon the 
triumph of the twice-born over sin 
and the grave. It is the occasion also 
when the tender words of Christ are 
brought to sorrowing souls, and 
when those whose pilgrimage is yet 
unfinished gird themselves for con- 
tinuing until the Master shall release 
them. : 

We have some enlightening, up- 
lifting, consoling hymns at our dis- 
posal. Every congregation should be 
familiar with the words and tunes of 
half a dozen, and they should know 
two or three by heart. These and 
our Gospel-laden funeral service 
enable believers to give expression 
to the facts about death. They put 
form and social conventions into the 
subordinate place where they belong 
with reference to the revelation of 
life with the company of the saints. 


HIERARCHY AND 
GOVERNMENT 


But it is not Missionary Howard’s 
reporting on hymns, funeral or fes- 
tival, that gave us an adequate rea- 
son for attending 1943’s first meeting 
of the Philadelphia League for Prot- 
estant Action at which he was the 
speaker. We knew that he had been 
asked to talk about the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in South America, and 
that he is competent to tell the truth 
about the spiritual status of South 
Americans. The fact is he was born 


‘in Peru and is now a resident of 
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Buenos Aires. When he visits the 
United States, he enters on a pass- 
port and has a South American visa. 
His talk occupied more than an hour 
and contained much about eccle- 
siastical conditions “south of the 
border.” 

Among other items of information, 
he told us that in 1931 a census was 
taken in one South American repub- 
lic and one question related to ac- 
ceptance of Christianity. Sixty-five 
per cent of those able to read de- 
clared for atheism. They are not 
really anti-deist, Mr. Howard ex- 
plained, but they could not accept 
Roman Catholic tenets about tran- 
substantiation, the immaculate con- 
ception of the mother of our Lord, 
salvation exclusively in the Roman 
fold, and so forth. There being no 
other recognized faith than the one 
which they could not accept, they 
named themselves atheists. 

Mr. Howard cited editorial testi- 
mony that in every attempt to raise 
the standards of living and provid- 
ing a larger and more equitable dis- 
tribution of the products of industry, 
the church was always on the side 
of intrenched privileges. The degree 
of illiteracy is as high as eighty-five 
per cent of the people in some states. 
And where efforts have been made 
to establish a type of public school 
such as is found in the United States 
and Canada, the church has yielded 
only when forced to do so by actual 
or threatened violence. 

He disclosed the fact that impor- 
tant political offices are often filled 
by priests or higher clergy, and 
cited one in Peru whose hatred of 
Protestantism is the equivalent of 
an obsession. When the pres- 
ent global war uncovered 
“fifth column” German and 
Italian organizations in Peru, 
the government established 
careful scrutiny of the cre- 
dentials of those seeking en- 
trance into the country. The 
final O. K. was vested in this 
man’s office. It is not likely 
-that any Protestant mission- 
ary will get into Peru while 
the Rev. Senor Blank is con- 
tinued in his present office. 
In addition to prejudices de- 
veloped in the discharge of 
his ecclesiastical perform- 
ances, he is an ardent dev- 
otee of the transplanting of 
Spanish culture in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. And the 
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Spain that is admired is that of 
Franco; i. e., it is priest-ridden, re- 
actionary, and Fascist. 

Some weeks ago we wrote con- 
cerning the impudence of the Amer- 
ican hierarchy in seeking to protect 
the churches in South America from 
Protestant missionaries by a hook- 
up between granting visas and Ro- 
man interests. We are not now sure 
that impudence was the correct 
word. 


THIS FOR PROPAGATION 


THe January issue of The Lu- 
theran Church Quarterly has come 
to our desk. We began by reading 
the titles of the articles and the 
names of their writers. The impres- 
sion made was in favor of reading 
the 112 pages—not quite all of them, 
because not every book among the 
twenty-nine reviewed deals with a 
subject in which we have a direct 
interest. On the other hand, some 
of the titles of new volumes sound 
like what we have long and con- 
sciously needed to know about. 

But in the departments carrying 
“Articles” and “Notes and Com- 
ments,” we enjoyed access to the 
views of Paul J. Hoh, Merle W. 7 
Boyer, William C. Berkemeyer, 
Harold Creager, Abdel Ross Wentz, 
Carl J. Schindler, Richard Henry 
Drummond, Gilbert P. Voigt, and 
Robert R. Clark. All these men are 
talented, trained, studious, active, 
and eager to aid in extending the 
kingdom of God. A similar and 
equally true comment we could 
make concerning those who have 
furnished appraisals of new books. 


PRAYER 


By JEANNE PICARD BRIDGE 


Lorp, grant us peace with understanding 
Administered with patient wisdom, born of love. 
When great ones sit around a council table, 
Make them for a moment simple men, 

In whom abideth faith in simple things, 
Forgetting vengeful hate and pride and greed 
Remembering only tolerance 

And man’s eternal need 

Of man. 


This, too, we pray, against that day— 
Lord, fashion of us willing tools, 
Fine-drawn, yet sturdy, 

To mold a bright new world 
Obedient to Thy will. 


Instead of offering the usual de- 
tails of analysis for all or several of 
the articles in this number of the 
Quarterly, we desire to express two 
criticisms. The first concerns the 
price charged, which is $2.50 per 
year and seventy-five cents for each 
number. Both these sums are more 
than they need be, if the members 
of the Church, especially the clergy 
of the U. L. C. A., will subscribe for 
this magazine so as to gain the ad- 
vantages of printing several thou- 
sand instead of several hundred 
copies four times per year. Such a 
multiplication of copies would not 
make the influences of the articles 
fewer and less “per reader,” but it 
would enable every subscriber to 
share in the benefits of lowered cost 
through large production. 

The basis:of the second criticism 
is an incomplete recognition of the 
aim that the spread of authorship 
and of patronage should be ade- 
quately representative of the United 
Lutheran Church’s distribution. We 
suspect traditionalism relative to the 
notion that the older seminaries can 
and should assume major respon- 
sibility for theological discussion. 
Traditionalism has never been an 
asset for us Lutherans, and our 
scholars should be constantly on 
guard against its lodgment among 
us. We deem the statement of pur- 
pose announced on the masthead of 
the Quarterly so ecumenical in ob- 
jectives as to require the complete 
interest and support of all the 
schools and scholars of our U. L. 
C. A. We quote: 

“The aims of The Lutheran Church 
Quarterly are (1) to give intel- 
lectual expression to the 
faith of the United Lutheran 
Church in America as set 
forth in its doctrinal basis, 
to maintain that faith, and 
to show constantly its rela- 
tion to the practical religious 
living of those who hold it; 
(2) to promote cordial un- 
derstandings be tween the 
bodies of Lutherans, both in 
America and Europe, and 
between Lutheran and other 
Christian groups; (3) to dis- 
cuss, in a constructive and 
helpful manner, the relation 
of the faith of the Lutheran 
Church to the religious is- 
sues involved in contem- 
porary life and thought.” An 
inspiring program. 
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WORDS OF GREAT IMPORTANCE 


St. John Reveals Conversations Which Jesus Had 
With Jewish Authorities 


John 8: 12, 25-36, 56-59. The Sunday School Lesson for February 7 


In reading and meditating upon the Gospel of St. John, it is well to 
keep in mind that he wrote it some three score years after the day of Pente- 
cost and in view of occurrences among the people to whom our Lord’s work 
of redemption had been proclaimed. He himself referred to his particular 
purpose in placing a narration in written form. He wrote: 


“And many other signs truly did 
Jesus in the presence of his disciples, 
which are not written in this book: But 
these are written, that ye might be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God; and that believing ye might 
have life through his name.” 

The occurrences about which St. 
John wrote in the eighth chapter of 
his Gospel are his recollections of 
events that took place during the period 
when Jesus was in Jerusalem and went 
each morning into the Temple to teach 
the people. The crowds were attracted 
to Him, first, by His reputation as one 
who had performed many miracles, but 
also and more permanently by the 
character of His teaching. “He spoke 
as one having authority, and not as 
the scribes.” Some of the things which 
He had to say with reference to the 
leading “religionists” of the times were 
highly critical of both their conduct 
and of the life in and about the Temple 
at Jerusalem. It was therefore not 
strange that those who were under fire 
from His outspoken criticisms should 
plot to offset His influence by en- 
tangling Him in His talk or by making 
Him subject to punishment under Jew- 
ish or Roman laws. Breach of a trifling 
regulation would give them an ad- 
vantage. 


A Trap 


The first section of this eighth chap- 
ter of his Gospel, you will note when 
you turn to it, is concerned with an 
effort on the part of the scribes and 
Pharisees to make Him subject to some 
sort of legal action. They brought a 
woman before Him who they claimed 
thad been taken in adultery. The law 
called for her stoning. If they could 
charge that Jesus had interfered with 
the application of the law, or if He lent 
His approval to conviction on false tes- 
timony, they would have “that whereof 
they might accuse Him.” He would 
then be cited to appear before the 
Sanhedrin for a formal trial and sen- 
tenced to banishment, if not death. 
Jesus saw through their scheme. 
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Jesus came back the next day and 
resumed His teaching. It was a priv- 
ilege that was accorded to visiting 
rabbis, and He used it. The crowd 
probably gathered in the area of the 
Temple which was known as Solomon’s 
porch. It was customary for them to 
listen there to teachers who chose to 
address them on religious subjects. 


A Capital Charge 


This time they seem to have changed 
their tactics and listened with close at- 
tention as Jesus cited and explained 
Messianic prophecies and applied them 
to Himself and His mighty works 
among them. Such self-identification 
very soon disclosed His claim of divine 
authority and opened the way to 
charge Him with blasphemy. It was a 
skillful form of strategy, if—and this 
condition is the pivot of the maneuver 
—if He was less than the Son of God. 

One recalls at this point that the pur- 
pose of John’s report of what was said 
was to record evidence on which his, 
John’s, conviction and that of all other 
believers rested, that Jesus is the Mes- 
siah. Thereby one understands the 
relevancy of the questions propounded 
to Jesus and His responses to them. 
There was first the requirement of au- 
thority relative to which a principle of 
Jewish legal procedure was cited, one 
that the Jews themselves carefully 
avoided at a later date—that no person 
could be convicted of a crime except 
by testimony agreed upon by two wit- 
nesses. The opponents of Jesus stated 
that He was without any attesting wit- 
nesses. Whereupon Jesus declared that 
His promises and His declarations con- 
cerning Himself had the authority of 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
February 1-7 
M. The Light of the World. John 8: 12-20. 
T. The Liberator from Sin. John 8: 25-36. 
W. The Lord Without Beginning. John 8: 56-59. 
Th. The Lord Alive for Evermore. Revelation 


1: 8, 17, 18. 
F. Deity Affirmed in Prayer. John 17: 1-8. 
Sat. Deity Affirmed Under Oath. Matthew 26: 


59-68. 
S. ‘Equality with God.” Philippians 2: 5-11. 
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two witnesses—Himself and the Father. 
He then turned from self-defense to a 
charge of incompetence on the part of 
His accusers: He issued the challeng- 
ing comment that if they were of ‘God, 
they would recognize the twain; that is, 
the Father and Son. As the argument 
proceeded, those attacking Him were 
more and more exposed to denials of 
what their prophets had foretold and 
driven to the point where they were 
told by our Lord, “Ye are of your 
father the devil, and the lusts of your 
father ye will do. He was a murderer 
from the beginning, and abode not in 
the truth, because there is no truth in 
him.” This was followed by the open 
challenge, “Which of you convinceth 
me of sin? And if I say the truth, why 
do ye not believe me?” 

There is, of course, no relevancy in 
these assertions where the major prem- 
ise of the relationship of the only-be- 
gotten Son to the Father is not recog- 
nized. But powers of apprehension are 
implied in this and similar teachings of 
Jesus concerning Himself and the 
Father. Jesus revealed the divine 
promise that man, by a regeneration of 
those spiritual attributes with which he 
was creatively endowed, is given ca- 
pacity to discern spiritual truths and 
the conditions of spiritual life, even his 
eternal power and Godhead. This is 
what Jesus taught Nicodemus when He 
said to him, “Ye must be born again.” 


Light Versus Darkness 

The separative, darkening effects of 
sin are placed in opposition to light and 
truth in this same interview. Jesus told 
those who were undertaking to entangle 
Him that they could not apprehend the 
truth if it came to them, because by 
their sinning they were in darkness. 
John no doubt encountered many times 
during the years that elapsed after the 
day of Pentecost the unwillingness of 
people to accept salvation by faith in 
Jesus Christ. He knew of the stubborn 
resistance to surrender that has been 
met since his apostolic preaching. It 
was darkness. The effect of sin is to 
destroy the vision by which spiritual 
truths are discerned. The loyalty is a 
loyalty to Satan, the rebel against God, 
the being who is so permeated with 
that which is rebellious that no act com- 
mitted by him or by those who follow 
after him is acceptable to God. It was 
from this point of view that Augustine 
is quoted as saying that the virtues of 
the heathen are splendid vices. 
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GOD IS LOVE 


| John 4:16 


“And we have known and believed 
the love that God hath for us. God is 
love; and he that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God, and God in him.” 

A MobERN translation by Dr. Wey- 
mouth very beautifully changes the or- 
der as well as the words of the first 
sentence: “As for us, we know the love 
which God has for us, and we confide 
in it.” That is a confession of few 
words, but it is as far reaching as it is 
brief. Do we not add phrase upon 
phrase, paragraph upon paragraph, in 
trying to express our faith? The faith 
of John was simple, childlike, direct, 
easily understood. 


"As for Us, We Know" 

We use that word know in two ways. 
In fact, there are two different Greek 
words for know in our New Testament 
manuscripts. The one has to do with 
knowledge won by reason, by weighing 
the evidence. The facts are seen and 
known. We can know people in this 
way. We know all about them—the 
color of their eyes and hair, the kind 
of clothes they wear, their business in 
life, where and when they were born, 
and a thousand other facts about them. 
In that sense we know them. 

There is another knowledge, and this 
is the knowledge of which John writes 
in the text. It goes back of the evidence 
of the senses and finds the soul. Per- 
sonality is discovered by that knowl- 
edge. It is the knowledge that creates 
friendship. 

We may know God in both ways. 
The great majority know all about God. 
They know Him as Creator, as Father 
of all mankind, as great and worthy of 
worship, but their knowledge is second- 
hand. An old Moravian pastor helped 
John Wesley to discover the lack in his 
knowledge of God. The pastor asked, 
“Do you know that Jesus saves you?” 
Wesley answered, “I know that He is 
the Saviour of the world.” Again the 
pastor challenged him, “Do you know 
that Jesus saves you?” Insistence on 


this kind of knowledge led Wesley to a. 


personal faith and the certainty of his 
salvation. 

Christianity is not a series of prob- 
lems to be solved, nor is it a set of 
propositions to be proved. Reason fol- 
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lows faith. It is the evidence of the 
heart that first convinces the soul of 
the love of God. Christianity is essen- 
tially a Person to be known. Where 
this personal knowledge is lacking, re- 
ligion has no vitality and offers no 
satisfaction. 


"The Love Which God Has for Us"’ 


We use that word love so often about 
relationships that have little of God in 
them. We need to rescue the word love 
from the movies, the trashy magazine, 
and the mushy novel. Love in its Bible 
meaning is not a selfish, sentimental 
attraction. 

The love of God is not romantic love 
as we know it. That kind of love is 
possessive. It seeks to take for self. 
We need not discount this romantic 
love, for it can rise to heights of un- 
selfishness. We can even learn some- 
thing of the love of God from this love 
in its higher forms. Yet the love of 
God is more than a possessive love. 

We also use love in a domestic sense. 
It provides for the family; it protects; 
it educates; it supports. We speak of 
the Fatherhood of God with this def- 
inition in mind. It is a general Father- 
hood, to be discovered in the provisions 
of nature, the laws of the universe, and 
even in the providential happenings in 
our lives. 

Someone has said that most of us 
believe in the “Grandfatherhood of 
God.” Grandfathers are supposed to be 
somewhat indulgent. Mother will say, 
“I can manage Bobby all right except 
after a trip to his grandfather’s. Then 
he thinks he can do anything he 
pleases.” We will not argue that indict- 
ment of grandfathers here, but will 
grant that such is supposed to be the 
case. This love is protective and pro- 
viding, and, no doubt, too often irre- 
sponsible. Children can be spoiled by 
that kind of love. It is not insistent on 
obedience nor upon the difference be- 
tween right and wrong. 

It is the grandfather idea of God that 
leads us to an easy optimism about sin 
and its consequences. It insists on some 
kind of a miracle by which good results 
will come from bad deeds. When a 
world war comes, it blames God for not 
stopping it. When trials come in per- 
sonal life, it feels resentful against God. 
The moral processes of the world must 
be allowed to work out if man is to be 
disciplined in right living. 


The love that John knew might well 
be called “creative.” That is a much 
overworked word, but there is none at 
hand to express better that which God’s 
love does. It seeks to perfect, to make 
whole, to help man become like Christ. 
It has all the passion of romantic love, 
going to the limits of death itself to 
rescue His children from the power of 
sin and death. It is as protective as 
domestic love, making ample provision 
for the needs of the children. “I shall 
not want,” sang the shepherd Psalmist. 
So may every child of God sing. But 
beyond this love God sends His redeem- 
ing power down upon our weak and 
wistful hearts and makes them power- 
ful for the carrying out of His purposes 
among men. It is love like this that 
John knew. It is perfectly revealed in 
Christ. 


"And We Confide in It” 


“Robert Louis Stevenson says that 
the most important matter in a man’s 
life is to get into his second childhood 
and as he grows older to grow con- 
tinually younger,’ writes Dr. James 
Reid. It is harder for young folks to 
be childlike than for older folks. They 
are too near their real childhood. They 
have been growing older year by year, 
but never quickly enough. They can 
hardly wait till they are old enough to 
begin their careers, make th 2ir homes, 
and take their places in the life of the 
world. 

Young people generally are the most 
critical of religion. They like to have 
talk fests, late into the night, on the 
most serious questions. No philosophy 
is too difficult for them to try to apply 
to life. Or if they do not allow their 
sense of increasing maturity to do this 
to them, they assume a blase pose and 
look bored about matters of religion. 
Yet Jesus said that we must become as 
little children before we can enter His 


_kingdom. We must confide in the love 


of God. Just as a child places his hand 
in the hand of an older brother and is 
unafraid, so we must meet life with 
the pressure of the unseen hand upon 
cours. Knowledge of love means noth- 
ing unless we believe in it. 

What is God like? He is like Jesus 
Christ. Our Lord came to help us to 
a saving knowledge of God. “He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father that 
sent me.” That is clear enough. Jesus 
Christ is love personified, love incar- 
nated, that is in the body. Know Christ 
in the higher meaning of knowledge 
and you will love Him. Love Him in 
the highest meaning of love and He is 
in you and you in Him, in perfect 
union. Confide in Him as you meet the 
difficult issues of life. 

* * * * 

To Leapers: Topic date, February 7. 

Next, “The Love That Builds a Home.” 
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Theology that Thrills 


Our Eternal Contemporary. By Walter Marshall Horton. 175 pages. $2. 

To begin reading this discussion of the doctrine of Christ is to continue 
the reading with feverish haste. It is so clear, so concise, and so thought 
challenging! Here is theology which thrills! What a blending of heart and 
head is revealed by these brilliant pages! You will reread it, because it 
contains so many insights and suggestions for this hour. 


Dr. Horton rightly contends that 
there has been a moratorium on the 
doctrine of Christ in American religious 
thought due to the influence of Ritsch- 
lian theology with its morbid sensitive- 
ness about the distinction between “the 
religion of Jesus” and “the religion 
about Jesus” and with its strong eth- 
ical-social emphasis. After the Ritsch- 
lians disregarded the “metaphys- 
ical” and the “mystical,” about all that 
remained was “Jesuolatry”! Then, too, 
we have been preoccupied with “Is 
there a God?” and “What is Man?” and 
it is high time we thought of Christ, 
the Christian answer to the age-old 
problem of right relationship between 
God and Man. The real issue now is 
“Christ or Anti-Christ?” 

The author presents a book on Chris- 
tology, “the heart of the Christian gos- 
pel” in “nontechnical language” hoping 
that it will be “intelligible to laymen as 
to clergy”—a fresh statement of “the 
old, old story.” We believe that he has 
accomplished this in a remarkably con- 
cise, clear, and convincing message. In 
five chapters on “Our Eternal Contem- 
porary”; “Jesus as Leader: Then and 
Now”; “Jesus as Saviour: Then and 
Now”; “Jesus as Victor: Then and 
Now”; and “Who Then Is Jesus That 
Is Called the Christ?” he tells the story 
well. 

How relevant is Jesus to the prob- 
lems of today? His extraordinary 
claims and promises embarrass us, dis- 
turb us, as only a living contemporary 
can. We need to be disturbed! Jesus is 


Maybe 


How to Retire and Like It. By Ray- 
mond P. Kaign. New York: Association 
Press. 170 pages. $1.75. 

This is a collection of sixteen chatty 
chapters dealing with the experience 
of retiring from active service in the 
professions, business and trades by a 
retired Y. M. C. A. secretary and some- 
time agent for retirement insurance. 

The very title of the book and the 
variation of the author’s attack on his 
readers—reminding one of the shifting 
formations of a football game—testify 
to the anticipated resistance to the 
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no dead teacher, no ancient prophet, 
no spent force, but the Eternal God 
who can give us victory over the hosts 
of darkness that now beset us! He must 
be, He is the “power and wisdom of 
God.” Professor Horton starts with the 
conviction that Jesus is our Eternal 
Contemporary, God’s incarnate wisdom 
and power not only to His own age but 
to our age as well, and then proceeds 
to test this conviction by casting the 
actual historical Jesus, the Man of 
Nazareth, in this sublime role. 

The result of the author’s efforts is 
an excellent treatment on the tradi- 
tional Christ as Prophet, Priest, and 
King. You get a fresh bathing in the 
waters of orthodoxy as you swim in the 
immense ocean of the mystery of the 
Godhead. All that was conservatively 
taught in our seminaries and in the 
ancient creeds about Jesus Christ is 
true! That is good news when it comes 
from a fine thinker who frankly admits 
that he came to the study of the creeds 
of Nicaea and Chalcedon with prej- 
udices against creeds and the whole 
period in church history from which 
these creeds came. He is affiliated with 
those Protestant churches which are 
suspicious of all creeds and classifies 
himself as “a liberal Catholic in the 
Evangelical Protestant camp.” 

Here is the stuff of which Christian 
thought, Christian sermons, and Chris- 
tian living are made. It is a book which 
laymen as well as preachers will ap- 
preciate. Morris C. SKINNER. 


thesis that men should retire at a pre- 
scribed age and like it. To be sure, 
there are those who do. There are 
those for whom retirement has been a 
goal from the day their careers began. 
They should be the chief consumers of 
this publication, for it furnishes am- 
munition for their complacent “I told 
you so.” 

But they are not the persons the 
author seeks to reach. He is an expert 
insurance agent who is here dealing 
with reluctant “prospects” and he goes 
about his task scientifically. He “helps 
you begin the physical, financial, voca- 
tional, emotional and social adjust- 


WERE YOU THERE? 
By Paul Zeller Strodach 
$1.50 


Belated publication last spring 
prevented at that time the widest 
use merited by this unusual book 
of extended Lenten meditations. 


This latest volume by Dr. Stro- 
dach has been declared to be the 
best book among all the author 
has written. 


While it is suitable reading at 
any time, its make-up shows ref- 
erence primarily to the Lenten 
season’s reading. Its fifty chapters 
can be perused day by day from 
Quinquagesima Sunday to Eas- 
ter, each being in itself a com- 
plete devotion, consisting of an 
introductory portion, a Scripture 
selection, a brief dissertation, and 
suitable collects. 


It took some courage to embark 
on so unique an adventure, which 
demanded meticulous regard for 
details in the narratives of the 
Gospels, a genius for meditative 
consideration of the knowledge 
conveyed by inspired companions 
of our Lord in New Testament 
writings, and unfailing reverence 
for both the acts of divine pro- 
pitiation and their several and 
cumulative influence upon the 
reader’s heart and soul. 


To express the opinion that Dr. 
Strodach succeeded in this task 
represents in the reviewer’s mind 
a high commendation of the vol- 
ume 
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ments” upon which your entrance from 
the wilderness wanderings of your 
career into this “Beulah land” of old 
age happiness depends. Whether you 
be married or single, whether you be 
healthy or sickly, he has a prescription 
for you. 

So we commend this book to fellow- 
resisters of the status ablegationis. 
They will at least discover to what 
straits those who defend the barbarous 
practice are put. And, if they wish 
more in the same line, the book con- 
tains full bibliographies on all phases 
of retirement. Hersert C. ALLEMAN, 
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Friend, Pastor and Executive 


Tributes of Appreciation to Dr. E. P. PFATTEICHER 
President of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 


By DR. F. H. KNUBEL, 
President of the U.L. C. A. 


WHOEVER truly knew Dr. Pfatteicher 
recognized two elements in the Chris- 
tian beauty and strength of his life. 
‘They controlled that life. First was his 
conviction that Lutheran churchman- 
ship centers in a clearly and fully re- 
vealed gospel of complete salvation in 
Jesus alone for a world that is com- 
pletely sinful. It was this gospel for 
which its latest president believed the 
Pennsylvania Ministerium has been 
living almost two hundred years. His 
last message to the synod re-empha- 
sized that center. The second Christian 
element dominating his daily life was 
an unselfish love for others which dur- 
ing all his last years was tirelessly 
manifest in his individual care for the 
hundreds of pastors and congregations 
in the Ministerium. He alone lives 
greatly who lives by these two things. 


IN APPRECIATION 
By the Synod's Executive Board 
Ernst Philip Pfatteicher, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 


was born and brought up in a parson- 
age and became a person who ranked 
high as a pastor, having served in turn 
in Salem, Lebanon; Trinity, Kutztown; 
Trinity, Norristown; Holy Communion, 
Philadelphia; and Trinity, Reading. He 
was noted as the author of various 
valued religious booklets and also con- 
tributed articles to The Lutheran 
Church Review and Tue LutHeran. He 
was honored as a member first of 
boards and committees of the General 
Council and later on of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, and at 
the Louisville convention he was 
elected to a seat in the “Supreme 
Court” of the U. L. C. A—the Com- 
mission of Adjudication. He was an 
esteemed and long-time member of the 
Board of Directors of the Philadelphia 
Theological Seminary. He was a mem- 
ber of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, and was honored by his Alma 
Mater, Lafayette College, which con- 
ferred on him the Ph.D. degree, and 
also by Muhlenberg College which ac- 
corded to him his two other honors— 
Doctor of Divinity and Doctor of Laws. 
By us, the members of the Executive 
Board, he will be remembered most 
and longest and most gratefully on ac- 
count of his presidency of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania from the year 
1926 to the hour of his being translated 
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from the Church Militant to the Church 
Triumphant. Accordingly we record 
our high regard for him as a forceful 
preacher, far-seeing organizer and 
capable leader, and as a loyal friend 
and Christian brother and statesman. 

We sadly mourn our loss and, as it 
seems to us, his untimely taking away; 
but we are glad and grateful for the 
service he rendered and for the lead- 
ership he afforded through the almost 
forty-five years of his ministerial 
career. 

We sincerely sympathize with his be- 
reaved family, and pray for them the 
consolation and comfort spoken by the 
voice from heaven which said, “Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord... 
that they may rest from their labors: 
and their works do follow them.” May 
the peace of God which passes all un- 
derstanding keep and preserve his be- 
reaved family. 


FUNERAL DISCOURSE 


By Dr. J. Henry Harms, Pastor 


Church of the Holy Communion, 
Philadelphia, 


Dr. Pfatteicher's Pastor 


Our good friend, whose life was 
lived out amongst us, whose honest 
soul we all have reason to remember 
and to cherish, would have us celebrate 
his Christ, not him. Yet it is hard to 
refrain from tributes to his memory. 
He gave himself unstintedly to the 
Church and Christ. He labored with 
unselfish zeal in the care of all the 
churches committed to his charge. 

Through all the years of his pres- 
idency of the Ministerium he visited in 
the parishes, up to the limit of his 
strength. There were many toils to tax 
his powers. He never refused a call 
from any pastor of the synod, if it was 
within his opportunity to respond. Dr. 
Pfatteicher traveled hard, worked hard, 
prayed hard, loved hard. He did not 
spare himself in the service of the 
Kingdom. Recent years especially took 
heavy toll of his vitality. We often 
wondered how he bore up under the 
burdens of his office. There were or- 
deals that stretched him on the rack 
of suffering, for the incompetence and 
faithlessness of others. And many a 
pastor is thanking God for some kind- 
ness from this man, in a day of trouble, 
some counseling and encouragement 
from this Chief Pastor of us all. And 
we will be saying of him, down the 


years, with godly memory of his min- 
istry, “For him to live was Christ.” 

Suddenly he stepped into the valley; 
suddenly he passed within the shadow. 
But God was there to lead him, the 
rod and staff to comfort him. God sur- 
prised him with the glory! The mercy 
of sudden death! 


“Tt is of little matter what hour of day 

The righteous fall asleep. Death can- 
not come 

To him untimely who has learned to 
live. 

The less of this brief life, the more of 
heaven, 

The shorter time, the longer immor- 
tality.” 


CONCERNING THE MINISTRY 
DR. PFATTEICHER WROTE: 


THE ministry must come back to the 
dynamic of spiritual leadership. We 
are convinced that the collective group 
which we designate as the ministry 
meaning thereby the visible, tangible, 
militant group of those called by Christ 
and His Church to feed the flock is a 
bewildered, loosely knit federation of 
isolationists approaching a united task 
with neither heart nor mind nor will 
to see the whole picture as one with 
definite horizons and to share in the 
restoration of a once honorable office. 
Both the ministry as such and the laity 
comprising the congregations served by 
the ministry in this activist age of ef- 
ficiency, have lost the consciousness of 
the meaning of the call of Christ to 
Christian service. The restudy of the 
call and all its implications recently by 
the United Lutheran Church came as 
the resultant of the growing conscious- 
ness within the Church that something 
fading out of the picture must be re- . 
stored. 

When the Rev. J. C. F. Heyer was 
defeated as a candidate at Macungie 
because the congregation there had 
peculiar ways of judging a minister, he 
was really not defeated. The congre- 
gation itself was defeated in getting a 
good pastor. The Home and Foreign 
Mission work of the Lutheran Church, 
the Sunday schools of the Lutheran 
Church, and the countless souls con- 
nected therewith, these profited by that 
adverse vote of a congregation that was 
against foreign study, against any post- 
ponement of the announcement of the 
text and against parting the hair in 
the middle on the part of a candidate. 
The congregation at Macungie acted 
just as many present-day congrega- 
tions act. It imposed standards which 
had nothing to do with the validity of 
a call. God had something bigger in 
store for Heyer—bigger inconveniences 
and discomforts, less home life, less 
salary. But more grace. 
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An Interesting Bible Exhibit 
Sponsored by Youth 


SEVERAL rare and valuable Bibles 
were sent from the Hartwick Collec- 
tion to be displayed in a Bible exhibit 
held at the First English Lutheran 
Church, Lockport, N. Y., the Rev. Ivan 
L. Lange pastor. The exhibit was spon- 
sored by the young people. 

Among the books sent to the Lock- 
port exhibit was the Book of Deuter- 
onomy from the Polyglot Bible, of 
which the college has five volumes for 
the first five books of the Old Testa- 
ment. These volumes were printed in 
Germany by Eliae Hutteri. The date 
of the printing is unknown, but schol- 
ars who have examined the books 
agree on the early 1600’s. The Scrip- 
tures are written in six parallel col- 
umns (three on a page) in the follow- 
ing languages: Hebrew, Chaldaean, 
Greek, Latin, German, and Slovic. 

Another interesting Hartwick volume 
shown at the exhibit is a Dutch Bible, 
reputed to have belonged to John 
Christopher Hartwick. This was printed 
in Amsterdam, Holland, in 1702. It has 
been conservatively valued at $5,000. 
It has wooden side boards covered with 
leather, and bronze metal decorations 
on the four corners, and is fastened 
with hinges. It weighs 25 pounds. 

Other items sent to Lockport were a 
copy of the Latin Vulgate, printed in 
Nuremburg; a copy of the French Bible 
printed in 1820; a Greek New Testa- 
ment dated 1619; Bengal’s Gnomen, 
Novi Testament, 2d Edition, 1759; and 
an interesting old commentary, pub- 
lished in 1578. Several copies of Latin, 
Spanish, and Italian Bibles were also 
sent from the college collection. 

The above books comprise a part of 
the 550 volumes of the John Chris- 
topher Hartwick collection, received by 
the college from Hartwick Sem- 
inary. Many of the books date 
from the early seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

From the standpoint of histor- 
ical significance for the United 
Lutheran Church, perhaps the 
most important group of books in 
the collection are those which be- 
longed to the first Lutheran min- 
ister to be ordained in America, 
Justus Falckner. The collection 
contains fifteen books bearing his 
signature. Three of them were 
published in Geneva; three in 
Frankfort; one each in Rotter- 
dam, Jena, Paris, and Leipzig, 
The oldest volume is dated 1578. 
It was published in Geneva by 
Eustathium Vignon. The complete 
title is “In D. Pauli Epistolam Ad 
Timotheum Commentarius.” 
—Hartwick College News Bureau 
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Susquehanna University 
Gears to War Needs 


Despite the fact that Susquehanna 
University is looking back to its liberal 
arts traditions in celebrating its eighty- 
fifth anniversary during the present 
college year, it is also realistically 
facing the present by adjusting its 
liberal arts program to war-time needs. 

Under the direction of Dean Russell 
Galt, courses have been reshaped to 
meet the present emergency. American 
History or American Government has 
been added as a requirement for grad- 
uation in practically every curriculum. 
Basic mathematics has trebled its for- 
mer enrollment as students now pre- 
pare for service with the armed forces. 
Technical courses, such as Radio, Nav- 
igation, Map Making and Telegraphy, 
have been added or revised in existing 
departments to equip students in 
specific lines which may be useful in 
the armed services. 

Physical Education, required at Sus- 
quehanna in three of the four years of 
undergraduate life, has been increased 
from two to three periods per week and 
changed from a recreational to a phys- 
ical toughening program. This work is 
in charge of Coach Amos Alonzo Stagg. 

H. V. Brovaz. 


WAGNER COLLEGE 


In one of the most sweeping changes 
in its history Wagner College, Staten 
Island, announced January 10 through 
President Clarence C. Stoughton, that 
beginning February 1 it would operate 
throughout on the “intensive study” or 
“one-course”’ plan. 

Instead of studying the usual five 
subjects—such as English, Spanish, his- 
tory, chemistry, and mathematics, for 
example—each day through a semester 


Old Bibles exhibited at Lockport, N. Y., that are 


the property of Hartwick College 


of sixteen weeks, the Wagner student 
will now take just one course during 
the entire day for a period of four 
weeks. The course in chemistry that 
usually took a semester may now be 
completed in one month; in two months 
the student could complete the normal 
year’s work in that or any other sub- 
ject. 

The change is the Wagner College 
way of meeting the emergency that 
faces all collegiate institutions because 
of the war. Students, by and large, say 
the college authorities, will not have 
four years in which to earn a degree. 
For many, their stay in college may be 
limited to five or six months. Under 
the intensive study plan, the student 
may leave at any time with whatever 
courses he has taken completed. 

The plan demands that the student 
spend eight full hours of study each 
day in classroom, laboratory, library, 
or anywhere else designated by the in- 
structor; at least one full hour of phys- 
ical education; and one-half hour of 
chapel. It will, therefore, require two 
to three hours of evening study of the 
subject in every case. 

The program will be continuous 
throughout the year, and for the stu- 
dent who so desires, in two years an 
amount of work may be covered equiv- 
alent to the old three-year course. The 
student, on the other hand, may drop 
out for two or three or four months of 
work in the summer, and re-enter at 
the beginning of any four weeks’ period. 

The plan will become effective Feb- 
ruary 1. 

—Wagner College News Bulletin. 


Promotion of Lutheran 
Chaplains 


Chaplain Charles D. Trexler has been 
promoted to the rank of Colonel, an 
unusual recognition, since he is 
the first chaplain of the Reserve 
Corps to be accorded this rank. 

Other chaplains who have been 
promoted are Chaplain William 
Swoope, to the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel; George F. Daum and 
O. G. Grotefend to the rank of 
Major; Erwin T. May, Martin 
Shaner and Sanford Shafland, to 
the rank of Captain. 

Chaplains John O. Woods and 
Frank M. Brown have recently 
been assigned to the position of 
Divisional Chaplain. 

The following chaplains have 
been added to our rolls during 
the past month: Orlando Ingvold- 
stad, Jr.. Harry S. Carlson, C. C. 
Madsen, F. M. Norstad, Arnold 
Stadius, Einer Romer, Amos T. 
Lundquist, and Maynard J. 
Silseth._N. L. C. News Letter. 
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Delegates Heard From 
(Continued from page 2) 


The interest manifested by the con- 
gregations when delegates brought 
them reports, shows that the people are 
interested in what goes on in their 
name for the extension of the Kingdom. 

We quote Secretary Black’s com- 
munication as it records statements 
from thirteen presidents. 


President M. R. Hamsher, Central 
Pennsylvania Synod: “It is a satisfac- 
tion to report that almost 100 per’ cent 
of our congregations have held these 
meetings. Enthusiastic reports have 
come from the congregations and from 
the speakers. The following is a note 
from a layman: ‘We want to tell you 
that the synodical representative with 
echoes from Louisville was there, and 
his message was inspirational, instruc- 
tive, and much enjoyed by our congre- 
gation. That is a good way to bring the 
work to the people. Thank you.” 


President R. R. Belter, Wartburg 
Synod: “The post-convention meetings 
with very few exceptions have proved 
a tonic to many of the congregations in 
our synod. This method of acquainting 
the people with the work of the Church 
at large is an excellent one. Too many 
know all too little about anything be- 
yond their immediate borders.” 


President Paul Bechter, Texas Synod: 
“The reaction we had from the congre- 
gations visited was highly satisfactory. 
Any number of people told me that this 
was the first time they had heard any- 
thing about the method of church 
operation, and had had a picture of the 
task of the Church. If these meetings 
have done nothing more, they were 
worth while. We could not visit two of 
our congregations because of distance, 
one 300 miles, the other 650 miles. We 
had a number of our meetings during 
the week, and the people responded in 
fine spirit.” 

President John L. Yost, Georgia- 
Alabama Synod: “An earnest effort 
was made to have post-convention 
meetings in every congregation. Be- 
cause of gas restrictions it was impos- 
sible to handle the meetings as we had 
originally planned. But the pastors 
were gotten together in each of the 
two conferences, and detailed instruc- 
tions, printed material, etc., were 
placed in the hands of each pastor, who 
went home with the promise to make a 
real presentation to his own congrega- 
tion. Reports indicate that the spirit of 
the program was carried out in all our 
congregations, with one or two excep- 
tions.” 


President Ira R. Ladd, Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod: “Post-convention 
meetings were held in all our churches, 
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excepting a few that have not had pas- 
tors for years. I think the meetings 
were of value in many ways, and were 
appreciated by the congregations.” 


President Samuel Trexler, New York 
Synod: “Practically every congregation 
in our synod had a special message 
from a lay or pastoral delegate to the 
convention. The conference presidents 
worked very faithfully, and the result 
in covering the synod has been splen- 
did. Many pastors and laymen made 
telling sacrifices of their time and 
energy. I feel, therefore, that our dele- 
gates were most loyal to their task. 
When the message was delivered to the 
morning congregation there was a good 
attendance. Where meetings were held 
at other times during the week the at- 
tendance was far from compensating. 
The only method we can pursue is to 
work on faithfully. In the meantime we 
are training more and more laymen.” 


President Herman Goede, Midwest 
Synod: “Of our 76 congregations 61 
have held the post-convention meet- 
ings, conducted by designated dele- 
gates. Some of the remaining fifteen 
churches will not be served by conven- 
tion delegates because of the great dis- 
tances and the transportation dif- 
ficulties now encountered. Generally, 
the delegates have been well received, 
and their presentation has created con- 
siderable interest in the greater work 
of the Church.” 


President H. Brent Schaeffer, Mis- 
sissippi Synod: “Post-convention ‘You 
are the U. L. C. A.’ meetings were held 
in all the churches in our synod, Sun- 
day, November 22. Pastors of the synod 
exchanged pulpits. A good average at- 
tendance was reported, and the re- 
action was good.” : 


President George R. Whittecar, Kan- 
sas Synod: “The post-convention meet- 
ings in our synod are just about com- 
pleted, and with very good results. The 
reaction as a whole has been most fa- 
vorable. The idea is a good one. Peo- 
ple are interested in what went on at 
the convention. Question and answer 
periods proved popular and helpful. 
The laymen gave some of the best re- 
ports, too! And did they enjoy doing 
so! The schooling of the delegates on 
the point of conveying the spirit, more 
than the burdensome details, of the 
convention was good and had some fine 
results. Reports from 33 of our 41 con- 
gregations had been filed by January 
14. Eight delegates and one visitor to 
the convention did the work.” 


President Armin George Weng, IIli- 
nois Synod: “The post-convention 
meetings were an unusually fine type 
of church promotion. Practically every 
meeting in our synod which was held 
on a Sunday morning was eminently 
worth while. There are serious ques- 


tions as to the worthwhileness of many 
of the weekday evening meetings, just 
because those who should have heard 
the story did not choose to be present. 
... 1 feel that the meetings have been 
exceedingly worth while, and that 
many members of our congregations 
were given their first vision of the 
work of the United Lutheran Church. 
In a few cases I have the feeling that 
the pastors undercut the meeting, for 
they were afraid there might be an in- 
crease in benevolence. Those cases, of 
course, were few, but you know that 
there are men of that type in the min- 
istry.” 


President Raymond C, Sorrick, Mary- 
land Synod: “Relative to the post-con- 
vention meetings, I consider them one 
of the outstanding synodical ventures 
in recent years. Pastors actually in 
charge of a parish number 88. The total 
number of churches visited was 81. 
The responses of pastors and people 
were most gratifying. Only two neg- 
ative criticisms have come to me, and 
both of them were made orally and in 
a spirit of kindness. . . . I want par- 
ticularly to mention the fine services 
rendered by a number of laymen in 
our Maryland Synod. All of them took 
their assignments seriously and did 
excellent work. I believe this or a sim- 
ilar program could well be repeated 
after the next convention.” 


President H. E. Turney, Indiana 
Synod: “Post-convention meetings 
were held in every parish in our synod, 
and with very few exceptions in every 
congregation. Most of the meetings 
were held on weekday nights, with a 
considerable number on Sunday night, 
and some on Sunday morning. As a 
whole, I believe the meetings were 
profitable. ...I found that many men 
who had not attended the convention 
were just as effective in presenting the 
material as some of the delegates. ... 
The impression that the meetings 
would be ‘just another convention re- 
port,’ though incorrect, cut down the 
attendance.” 


President R. H. Gerberding, North- 
west Synod: “Of the 101 meetings 
scheduled, I have formal reports from 
eighty. There were twelve congrega- 
tions that had meetings but did not re- 
port. Five definitely were not held. 
Two are scheduled for next Sunday 
(January 10). Instructions and other 
data were sent to the remaining two, 
but I haven’t heard whether they were 
used, . . . The general comment by 
both speakers and host pastors was 
commendatory. Many laymen and pas- 
tors were enthusiastic. The one serious 
difficulty was keeping the lay speakers 
down to their time limit, even when 
they were given the whole sermon 
period!” 
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Maple ies el Weavers 


STATUS IN SECULAR AND CHURCH AFFAIRS IN CANADA 


A Happy New Year! 


Or should I write, as many are doing, 
“A Happier New Year’? The past 
twelve months have brought sorrows 
to multitudes of people, and we may 
indeed pray, as well as wish, that God 
in His mercy may ease the burden of 
agony soon. The outstanding distress 
of the world is so manifestly a conse- 
quence of egregious sinning that it 
would seem an almost unnecessary 
commonplace to moralize about the 
need of repentance. We cannot expect 
merciful intervention by God unless we 
seek grace for penitence and the amend- 
ing of our ways. It helps us little to 
point to the sins of others in a “holier 
than thou” spirit. We need to examine 
ourselves and to seek forgiveness for 
our own sins. 


Canada Today 


Distress? After all, we, on this con- 
tinent, are not suffering much. In many 
ways conditions are better than they 
were a few years ago. We have com- 
paratively no unemployment. We have 
unprecedented taxes, but there is 
money with which to pay them. We are 
rationed, but not to the degree of in- 
sufficiency. Restrictions on travel do 
not prevent multitudes from “passing 
to and fro” over the land. Canadian 


railways have never been busier. Un- 


less reservations are made days ahead 
berths cannot be had on Pullman cars. 
On our main lines passenger trains 
have, for some time, been running in 
two sections. As an indication of what 
the railroads are doing, a recent report 
of the Canadian National System is im- 
pressive. A few years ago this system 
reported deficits of about eighty million 
dollars a year: the estimated net profit 
for 1942 is eighty-five millions. Can- 
ada’s national income has almost dou- 
bled. People have money to spend. 
Many luxuries are not available and 
department stores do not have either 
the variety or the quantity of stock that 
they would like to offer; but there are 
more shoppers, and money has lost lit- 
tle of its purchase value, thanks to our 
Prices Control Board. Prosperity is no 
longer “around the corner”: it has 
arrived. 


Permanent Prosperity? 

But is this prosperity sound and 
likely to be permanent? Well, to worry 
about this is to take anxious thought 
for the morrow, and that is not seemly 
for Christian people. What of the war? 
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By N. WiLLison 


The war has indeed saddened many a 
home and the end is not yet. Our peo- 
ple have no doubts as to a successful 
outcome, but they are anxious regard- 
ing the cost in the lives of dear ones. 
What may we look for after the war? 
Is the public being prepared for the 
making of a peace treaty that shall pro- 
vide more than a truce for one genera- 
tion? An article in the Canadian press 
of the date of this writing is headed: 
“U. S. People Getting ‘Peace-Con- 
scious.’” The explanatory statement 
follows: . 

“They are beginning to think in gen- 
eral and, at times, in specific terms of 
the sort of world they want to see es- 
tablished after the war.” 

Reference is made to the speeches of 
President Roosevelt, Vice-president 
Wallace, Herbert Hoover and Wendell 
Willkie on the general pattern of the 
coming peace. The article is written in 
Washington by a Canadian press staff 
writer who should be in a position to 
interpret the speeches to which he 
refers. The points he finds are hearten- 
ing. There are good reasons for believ- 
ing that the United Nations are plan- 
ning together and that public opinion 
is being steadied for the coming crisis 
of peace-making. Victory is attended 
by many dangers, for under the excite- 
ment of victory the best of men are 
apt to “lose their heads” and act rashly. 
Advice to pause and think things over 
before committing the world to condi- 
tions that later and saner judgment 
may condemn is good advice. May 
God’s guidance be sought and not 
spurned, as at Versailles. 


Shortage of Pastors 


In the meantime life is still life and 
craves normal expression. Babies are 
born, children grow, and young folks 
marry. There is much running to and 
fro, and knowledge is eagerly sought. 
Above all other institutions, the church 
has much to do, and her leaders are 
working as though time were pressing. 
So far as Canada is concerned a short- 
age of pastors is being felt. A number 
of good men are in chaplaincy service 
and supply has to be found for their 
parishes. Students and professors are 
called upon to help, as, for example, at 
Saskatoon, where, from the Lutheran 
College and Seminary, Students Sir- 
gurgeirsson, Becker and Hartig, and 
Professor Kleiner and myself went 
forth to conduct Christmas services. 
Professor Kleiner went to Alberta, and 
it was my privilege to go to North 


Dakota. Dr. Gomann found other work 
as far off as Ontario, where he and 
Mrs. Gomann attended the wedding of 
their son, Guenther, to Miss Trump of 
Waterloo. Dr. and Mrs. Gomann have 
two sons in army service and the 
younger of the two, presumably with 
the concurrence of the young woman 
of his choice, insisted on his father’s 
performing the marriage ceremony 
that was to take place during a short 
Christmas leave. The outcome was that 
the professor, who is an authority on 
Old Testament rites, happily sanctified 
within his own family a covenant, as 
old as humanity and as new as each 
generation, while he and his wife in- 
cidentally entered into the relationship 
of parents-in-law. May God’s richest 
blessings attend the new bride and 
groom. 


Good News 


The Christmas bulletin from Trinity 
Church, Hamilton, Ontario, has been 
written by a pastor bubbling over with 
joy. He was happy because of his 
Christmas services but also peculiarly 
happy because on the Sunday preced- 


ing Christmas memorable events had’ 


taken place. A vestry, generously and 
beautifully furnished with a paraments 
cabinet and other appointments, was 
dedicated. One of the members of the 
congregation announced that he would 
take over the balance of the Church 
Extension Loan held against it, without 
interest. Another member announced 
that he would build, at his own ex- 
pense, a study for the pastor, and fur- 
nish it complete in every detail. Think 
what these things mean! There is much 
that people can do and will do when 
their hearts are truly warmed by the 
Gospel and by the earnest ministrations 
of a faithful pastor. “Go and do thou 
likewise.” 


Radio in the Work of the Church 

In an illustrated article in The Can- 
ada Lutheran, Dr. John Schmieder, 
pastor of St. Matthew’s Church in 
Kitchener, Ontario, calls attention to 
the importance of the radio in the work 
of the church. “The church,” he states, 
“must exploit fully the new oppor- 
tunity which radio offers and use it as 
a good steward of the manifold gifts of 
God.” For thirteen years “Golden 
Hours” has been an _ uninterrupted 
weekly broadcast from his church and 
he finds: “The airborne messages from 
the pulpit have actually brought many 
wayward and wandering sheep back to 
the fold, while to thousands of aged 
and invalid folks, as well as to the deaf 
and the blind and to those living in 
isolated areas, those messages have 
brought in a new and marvelous way 
the consolations of the Gospel.” This 
service deserves extension. 
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MILWAUKEE HIGHLIGHTS 


By A. G. STREIcH 


The Church of the Incarnation, the 
Rev. E. L. Moerke pastor, celebrated 
their twenty-fifth anniversary during 
the week of November 15 to 22. The 
congregation had set a goal to retire 
$4,000 of bond indebtedness by August 
1, 19438. Through special offerings, 
$2,000 had already been paid at the 
time of the celebration. Congratula- 
tions. 


The Rev. A. C. Baughman, who had 
served Nativity Church, which he him- 
self organized, has entered the chap- 
laincy of our armed forces. His family, 
for the present, will remain at their 
home here until Chaplain Baughman is 
more permanently located. The Rev. 
M. E. Boulton is supplying the pulpit 
until a regular pastor is called. 


Lake Park Church, John F. Fedders, 
D.D., pastor, has made every quota for 
1942. They gave $1,200 for Lutheran 
Welfare in Wisconsin; $11,000 for the 
synod’s Jubilee Offering to Northwest- 
ern Seminary; $250 for annual support 
of a parish abroad and gave its full 
proportionate share to Lutheran World 
Action. 


The Church of the Reformation of 
Calhoun and Vicinity has been organ- 
ized with seventy-two members. The 
Rev. W. C. Stump is the pastor. The 
congregation had its inception through 
The Mission Founders, Inc., a volun- 
tary home mission organization within 
St. Luke’s Church, Waukesha. The first 
labors of gathering this congregation 
were by the former pastor of St. Luke’s, 
the Rev. I. R. Kraemer, now chaplain 
in the army, and Mr. Wylock Scott, a 
student at Northwestern Seminary, 
Minneapolis. 


Paul W. Roth, D.D., was tendered a 
silver anniversary observance by his 
congregation, Epiphany Church, De- 
cember 9. Paul H. Roth, D.D., pres- 
ident of Northwestern Seminary, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., a cousin of Paul W., 
delivered the address. After the serv- 
ice, visiting pastors paid their tributes 
and organizations of the church pre- 
sented Dr. Roth with gifts. The congre- 
gation has grown from 400 to 1,800 
members, and has become one of the 
leading contributors to benevolence 
causes in the synod and the U. L. C. A. 

Dr. Roth has shown a keen interest 
in synodical and U. L. C. A. affairs. 
Congratulations. 


St. Olaf Choir of Northfield, Minn., 
made its appearance at the Auditorium 
January 22, and, as always, attracted 
music lovers beyond the boundary lines 
of the Lutheran Church. Dr. Chris- 
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Historic Trinity Church, Kingston, 
N. Y., the Rev. Frank Lawrence Goll- 
nick pastor, on December 22, held a 
service of rededication, which not only 
marked the beautification of its house 
of worship but also was an indication 
of the congregation’s rebirth in its life 
and activity. 

The records of Trinity Church go 
back one hundred years. The present 
edifice was erected in 1874, one of the 
most beautiful and spacious church 
buildings in the Hudson Valley. 

By careful study the beauty of this 
Romanesque church was enhanced by 
the Payne-Spiers Studios, Inc., Pater- 
son, N. J., who did the work of re- 


Trinity Church, Kingston, N. Y., Redecorated 


decorating. The congregation—large, 
despite the fact that the thermometer 
registered fourteen below zero—moved 
into it at the service of rededication, 
deeply reverent and grateful for what 
had been accomplished. 

The act of rededication was per- 
formed by the Rev. Dr. Samuel Trex- 
ler, president of the United Synod of 
New York, who also preached the ser- 
mon. The service was broadcast over 
Station WKNY. The entire cost of 
$12,000 has been met by subscriptions. 
Trinity Church has not only made its 
place locally but has been generously 
represented by a number of its pastors 
in the work of the Church at large. 


tiansen has the assistance of his son, 
Olaf, in the directing of this great choir. 


The Pre-Lenten Retreat of the Wis- 
consin Conference of the Northwest 
Synod is being held at Whitnall Park 
Lutheran Church, Hales Corners, the 
Rev. C. Hornburg pastor. The day has 
been set for February 15. A fine devo- 
tional program has been planned. 


Parsonage Completed 


Waukesha, Wis. St. Luke’s Church 
has purchased a home at 322 Carroll 
Street as a parsonage. Pastor and Mrs. 
L. Glenn Cloninger, compelled to live 
in Milwaukee until the new home could 
be vacated, are now happily occupying 
their new home. This is a big forward 
step for this alert congregation to take. 
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SIXTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF CONCORDIA CHURCH 


Here is a record which some other 
correspondents of THe LUTHERAN may 
be able to equal from their territory; 
namely, the Rev. Henry C. Erbes, pas- 
tor of Trinity Church since 1898, mar- 
ried Mr. and Mrs. George Knight. He 
also baptized, confirmed and married 
their three children; 
sixth grandchild November 1, 1942, and 
has also confirmed two of the grand- 
children. Mr. Knight has been closely 
connected with Trinity Church since 
its early days. Through burial of 
grandparents to baptism of a grand- 
daughter of another member, Pastor 
Erbes has ministered to five genera- 
tions of another family, although they 
have not been so intimately connected 
with the Church as the Knights. 


The Rev. Norman W. Ross, pastor of 
First Church, Lyons, is the newly 
elected president of the Wayne County 
Ministers’ Association. 


Transfiguration Church has pur- 
chased as a parsonage the house for- 
merly rented by the writer since com- 
ing to Rochester seven years ago. We 
should like to take the opportunity to 
thank all who helped with their free- 
will gifts, especially the committee un- 
der the chairmanship of Charles H. 
Graham, and also St. John’s Church, 
Victor, also served by the writer, which 
made the first contribution. 


Death of Mrs. Krahmer 


It is a sad duty to record the death 
on November 19 of a Rochester native, 
Mrs. J. Christian Krahmer, wife of the 
pastor of Christ Church, Islip Terrace. 
In addition to the service at Islip Ter- 
race, a service was also held at St. 
Paul’s Church, Pittsford, formerly 
served by Pastor Krahmer, preceding 
burial in that town. The service was in 
charge of Pastor Brandt, and a beau- 
tiful tribute was paid to Mrs. Krahmer 
in the sermon by Pastor Erbes, who 
had been best man at their wedding in 
1899. A former parishioner described 
Mrs. Krahmer as “an ideal pastor’s 
wite.” 


Dedication of Organ 

St. Paul’s Church dedicated its en- 
larged and electrified organ December 
6. The Rev. Peter Fanning pastor, per- 
formed the act of dedication at the 
morning service, and spoke on “The 
Organ in Our Worship.” Elmer 
Asmuth, St. Paul’s organist, gave a re- 
cital in the afternoon, and the pastor 
spoke on “Music in God’s Service.” The 
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baptized their. 


By Howarp A. KUHNLE 


work was made by the Buhl Organ 
Company of Utica, the head of which 
is Paul C. Buhl, a member of Holy 
Communion Church, Utica, formerly 
served by Pastor Fanning. Mr. Buhl is 
active in the work of the synod and is 
the father of the Rev. Albert H. Buhl, 
pastor of Epiphany Church, Denver, 
Colorado. 


Concordia Church 

celebrated its sixty-fifth anniversary 
November 15. The speaker was C. 
Franklin Koch, D.D., secretary of the 
Board of Social Missions. A large cele- 
bration had been planned, but the con- 
gregation felt that this single special 
service was more patriotic in these 
times. Concordia has had four pastors. 
September 30, 1877, was the date of the 
adoption of the constitution and the 
calling of the first pastor, the Rev. 
Ernst Heydler, who served until his 
death in 1882. Dr. Carl Nicholas Conrad 
began his pastorate in the same year, 
and served fifty years, until his death 
in 1932. He is still held in grateful 
memory by thousands through his min- 
istrations to families through several 
generations. 

The Rev. Wilfried C. H. Tappert, now 
pastor of St. Paul’s, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
was pastor from 1932 until 1941. His 
work was very important, for it was 
his responsibility to change the empha- 
sis from German to English. For the 
celebration of the sixtieth anniversary 
in 1937, the building was rebuilt. 
Through Pastor Tappert’s efforts, Con- 
cordia joined the synod again, as it had 
become an independent congregation in 
1900. The Rev. Thomas A. Berg has 
just completed his first year as pastor, 
and has made a fine beginning, espe- 
cially through organization of new 
groups and dedication of gifts. 


The Lutheran Leadership Training 
School has completed another term. A 
new constitution has been adopted ‘in 
order to meet increasing needs and new 
fields of work. 


The Rev. Robert W. Stackel, pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, Dansville, N. Y., 
has accepted the call of Emmanuel 
Church, Rochester, of which the Rev. 
F. E. Reissig was the former pastor. 
Mr. Stackel is a graduate of Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N. Y., and the Phila- 
delphia Theological Seminary. In 1938, 
following his ordination, he became 
pastor of St. Paul’s and had done an 
outstandingly constructive work. 

Emmanuel Church celebrated its 
twentieth anniversary last November. 


The Western Conference Women’s — 


Missionary Society was able to hold its 
usual one-day convention for the Buf- 
falo and Rochester areas at Grace 
Church, Rochester, but the Brother- 
hood held its rally in two sections—at 
Holy Trinity Church, Buffalo, and at 
Emmanuel Church, Rochester—a week 
apart. Francis K. Ford of Niagara 
Falls, president, spoke at both rallies. 
Mr. Ford is to be congratulated on his 
election as vice-president of the Broth- 
erhood of the U. L. C. A. at the Louis- 
ville convention. A high point of the 
Rochester meeting was the singing of 
the songs of the various branches of 
national service. 


News from Springfield, Ohio 


A THIRTIETH anniversary for a con- 
gregation, ordinarily is just another 
anniversary—but it was an occasion of 
great joy for Trinity Church, Spring- 
field, Ohio, and especially for its pastor, 
the Rev. Daniel J. Uhlman. Pastor 
Uhlman recalled the small encourage- 
ment he got. when, back in 1929, he 
took hold of an almost defunct congre- 
gation. The missionary superintendent 
said to him, “You can try it for a while, 
if you want to; but the Mission Board 
has decided to close this mission.” On 
his first Sunday the dire prophecy 
seemed destined for speedy fulfillment, 
for Pastor Uhlman’s congregation in a 
chapel whose windows had been targets 
for stones thrown by neighborhood 
boys, was just one boy. 

However, Daniel Uhlman was used 
to adversity. As a blind man he had 
been accustomed to making his own 
way. Next Sunday he could report a 
500 per cent increase in attendance. He 
had six people in church! But from 
that time Trinity has grown steadily, 
until today its membership is well over 
three hundred. 

The special feature of the celebration 
was the dedication of a new religious 
education building and the rededica- 
tion of the redecorated sanctuary. 

One of the strongest student or- 
ganizations at Wittenberg College is the 
Lutheran Student Association with 
more than one hundred members. Un- 
der the direction of Campus Pastor 
Robert Remsberg, L. S. A. provides 
opportunity for fellowship and food for 
thought as well. “Christians in the 
Crisis” was the theme of the related 
discussions during the fall. 

One of the secrets of the success of 
the group lies in the fact that it doesn’t 
take it all out in talk. L. S. A. students 
have taken turns in reading to Pastor 
Uhlman, who, despite the handicap of 
blindness, is doing advanced work at 
Hamma Divinity School. Another ac- 
tivity of the group was the organization 
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lt You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


+ Outstanding for Mature Audience. 


Behind the 8-Ball 
(Univ.) 
Carol Bruce 
The Ritz 
Brothers 


Icecapades Revue 
(Rep.) 
Barbara Jo Allen 
Jerry Colonna 
“Teecapades 
Revue” Cast 


Farce-Musical. Murder fol- 
lows murder in “strawhat” 
theater until blunders of 
comedians uncover culprit. 


Prolonged waste of effort. 


Comedy, interspersed with 
elaborate skating sequences 
staged by professional 


group. 


Comedy sequences descend to pure 
farce, but, carried out in that spirit, 
are good fun. Spectacular skating 
scenes. Entertaining. Mary, € 


Madame Spy 
(Univ.) 
Edward Brophy 
C. Bennett 
Don Porter 


Melodrama about a radio- 
newspaper reporter who 
suspects wife may be a 
Nazi spy, but finds out 
she’s just one of the FBI 
after all. 


Incredibly fantastic plot presented 
in artificial fashion by artificial cast. 
Provides fuel for “no more war 
melodramas” cry. Inane. 


Once Upon a 
Honeymoon 
(Univ.) 

Cary Grant 
Ginger Rogers 
Walter Slezak 


Comedy. American reporter 
trails couple just ahead of 
Nazi occupations, finally 
detaches American wife, 
reveals husband in true 
light, arouses her latent 
patriotism. 


Comedy is spontaneous enough, but 
somehow strikes wrong note in con- 
trast with tragic background. Plot 
sketchily developed. Fairly enter- 
taining, but over-casual. M, Y 


TOne of Our Air- 
craft Is Missing 
(British film 
released by 
U. A.) 

Eric Portman 
Godfrey Tearle 
Hugh Williams 


Melodrama. British bomber 
crew, forced down on flight, 
are concealed and event- 
ually helped back to Eng- 
land by sympathetic Dutch 
farmers and villagers. 


The Undying 
Monster (Fox) 
Heather Angel 
Jas. Ellison 
John Howard 


Melodrama as detective 
seeks to disprove legend of 
monster that preys on suc- 
cessive male heirs of old 
castle. 


Background is effectually portrayed, 
and for once people speak in their 
native tongues. Realistic, logical 
presentation makes action convinc- 
ing, in contrast to incredible events 
and characterizations concocted to 
provide thrills in many artificial 
films on similar theme. Excellent. 
M, Y 


Better direction and performance 
than in average film of its sort rec- 
ommends this to those who care for 
bizarre themes—not to average au- 
dience. M 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 

For Family: Bambi, Fantasia, The Great Commandment, Holiday Inn, The 
Pride of the Yankees, Yankee Doodle Dandy. 

For Mature Audience: The Battle Cry of China, Casablanca, Crossroads, For 
Me and My Gal, Gentleman Jim, George Washington Slept Here, In the Rear of 
the Enemy, Joe Smith—American, Life Begins at 8.30, The Loves of Edgar Alan 
. Poe, The Magnificent Ambersons, Moscow Strikes Back, The Moon and Sixpence, 
Mr. Kipps, Mr. V, Mrs. Miniver, My Favorite Blonde, My Sister Eileen, Now 
Voyager, The Pied Piper, Random Harvest, Sergeant York, The Talk of the Town, 
Target for Tonight, Wake Island, Wings and the Woman, The World at War. 


of a Speech Choir which rehearsed and 
presented excerpts from the Ninety- 
five Theses at the Reformation Rally. 


An All-Lutheran Choir 


A bond of union for Springfield’s 
thirteen Lutheran churches and a ve- 
hicle for expressing evangelical faith is 
Springfield’s All-Lutheran a Cappella 
Choir. Under the baton of Prof. Silas 
L. Boyd of the Wittenberg School of 
Music the sixty-voice choir meets 
weekly to study the priceless treasure 
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of Lutheran music. The place occupied 
by the choir in the heart of Springfield 
is shown by the large audience that 
braved sub-zero temperature and used 
precious rationed gasoline recently to 
attend the choir’s Christmas concert. 
After the holiday breathing -spell, the 
singers will begin work on the spring 
concert, which will present a major 
choral work. Officers of the organiza- 
tion are Fred Dillahunt, John Grube, 
Mrs, Loren Randall, and Donna Wilcox. 
Joun W. RILLING. 
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One of the many interesting 
features of the 1943 YEAR 
BOOK is the listing of an- 
thems for each Sunday of the 
Church Year (see page 28). 


Examination Copies 

In view of a demand that 
has arisen, The United Lu- 
theran Publication House is 
prepared to supply returnable 
examination copies of any of 
these anthems and to accept 
orders for quantity lots at the 
usual rates applying. 


The St. Olaf Choir Anthem 
Series will also be provided 
under a similar arrangement, 
as well as a special catalog of 
interest to choir directors list- 
ing these anthems according to 
grade of difficulty. 


We Can Serve You 


Direct inquiries or orders 
to the attention of the Service 
Department. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 


Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 
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WELL-ATTENDED PRAYER SERVICES AS THE NEW YEAR BEGINS 


Accomplishment at Piney Woods 


Many churches in the South Caro- 
lina Synod began the New Year with 
special prayer services. This was in 
response to the call of President Roose- 
velt, President Knubel, and the deep- 
felt need of individuals and congrega- 
tions to set aside the first day of the 
year as a day of humiliation and prayer. 
Reports from many sections indicate 
these services were well attended. 

An observation which impressed the 
writer during the Christmas season was 
the serious religious note sounded from 
several sources to direct the attention 
of the people toward the real meaning 
of Christmas and of the spiritual values 
of life. Several radio network news 
commentators were heard to read the 
Bible account of the birth of Christ, 
comment on it, also read religious 
poems and statements about the true 
meaning of Christmas. Local news- 
papers carried the Bible account of the 
birth of Christ in their editorial col- 
umns from the Gospel of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke. Secular magazines and 
radio plays gave time and space to 
bring some phase of the Christmas story 
to the people. 

Reports from many congregations, 
organizations, groups, etc., throughout 
the synod indicate that the year 1942 
was one of the best in the history of the 
synod for financial receipts. These 
churches and agencies say, “largest 
contributions for all causes in our 
history.” 


Death of W. Frank Hipp 


January 3, the entire synod, the State 
of South Carolina, and other sections 
of the South were shocked to hear the 
news of the rather sudden death of a 
very prominent Lutheran layman and 
highly successful business man, W. 
Frank Hipp of Greenville. Mr. Hipp, 
only fifty-three years old, was the 
founder and head of the Liberty Life 
Insurance Company, with headquarters 
in Greenville. This is one of the largest 
insurance companies in the South. He 
has served as president of the state 
Brotherhood, was a member of the 
board of trustees of Newberry College, 
and a member of the church council of 
Trinity Lutheran Church. The funeral 
service was held in Greenville, con- 
ducted by his pastor, E. Z. Pence, D.D., 
and Dr. James C. Kinard, president of 
Newberry College. 


Chaplains 


The Rev. J. B. Cassell, for more than 
fifteen years pastor of Mt. Tabor 
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By Wynne C. Bo.iiek 


Church, West Columbia, resigned to 
take up work as a navy chaplain. He 
went to Norfolk, Va., for a period of 
training. 


The Rev. Glenn L. Barger, for a 
number of years pastor of the Blythe- 
wood Parish, also resigned his pastor- 
ate to enter the navy as a chaplain. He 
went to Norfolk for his training for this 
service. 


The Rev. E. C. Cooper, Ph.D., pres- 
ident of the Lutheran Theological 
Southern Seminary, Columbia, an- 
nounces that the seminary recently re- 
ceived a gift of $2,000 from the estate 
of the late C. D. Bull of Cameron, S. C. 
Dr. Cooper also hints that some an- 
nouncement will be made later of other 
interesting gifts and developments at 
the seminary. 


Gifts for the Aged and Helpless 

During the Christmas season and 
early days in January the Lowman 
Home for the Aged and Helpless, White 
Rock, S. C., received a number of sub- 
stantial gifts and contributions. Among 
these were the following: from the es- 
tate of the late Florence L. Graeber of 
Winston Salem, N. C., $500; from the 
estate of the late C. D. Bull of Cameron, 
S. C., $500; from a friend near Colum- 
bia, $500 for the Endowment Fund; 
from a friend in Columbia a check for 
$100; from a friend in North Carolina 
a check for $100. The writer is pres- 
ident of the Board of Directors of the 
Home and knows the value and bless- 
ings of these gifts for this work of 
Christian mercy. The Home is crowded 
to capacity with many urgent appeals 
for admittance by worthy and needy 
‘applicants. 


The Lutheran Church of the Incarna- 
tion, Columbia, the Rev. George E. 
Meetze pastor, held an impressive serv- 
ice recently for the dedication of flags. 
A beautiful service flag with stars rep- 
resenting the number of men in service 
from this congregation, a beautiful 
Christian flag and American flag were 
the three presented at this service. This 
congregation set aside the first week in 
January for special daily prayer, the 
purpose being to seek divine guidance 
and blessing for the New Year and 
special petitions for spiritual guidance 
in an effort to pay off the indebtedness 
of the congregation. 


During the closing days of 1942 the 
president of synod,'E. Z. Pence, D.D., 
and the Stewardship Committee, of 


which the Rev. C. K. Derrick, Charles- 
ton, is chairman, were active in urging 
pastors and congregations to meet all 
apportionment quotas, and other benev- 
olence causes in full for the year. 


Impressive Christmas Eve Candle- 
light services were held in many 
churches throughout the synod. This 
type of service for Christmas seems to 
be growing in interest and observance. 
Practically all the Lutheran churches 
in the Columbia area held such services 
with good attendance. 


"It Can Be Done" 


St. Peter’s (Piney Woods) Church, 
near Chapin, the Rev. G. H. C. Park 
pastor, will long remember a Sunday 
in October when the almost unbeliev- 
able happened to demonstrate what 
can be accomplished for the work of 
the Lord when a pastor and people set 
their hearts and have the faith to un- 
dertake big things for progress. The 
occasion was the observance of “Home- 
coming Day” by this large rural con- 
gregation. It was the day set apart for 
reaching the goal of a special objective 
for the year. Early in the spring the 
workers’ conference adopted as the ob- 
jective the raising of funds for new 
pews to be in keeping with the beau- 
tiful brick church. Some of the mem- 
bers shook their heads and expressed 
doubt for success in the undertaking. 

The superintendent of the Sunday 
school, P. B. Lindler, was active in pro- 
moting the cause through the school. 
Every member or family was asked to 
do something special toward the cause 
—plant extra peanuts, cotton or corn, 
raise a calf, pig, or chickens, or engage 
in something to secure more funds. 
Other members earning salaries were 
asked to lay aside a portion monthly. 

When the day arrived for the in- 
gathering the attendance was a record 
breaker. To the surprise of all, the 
Sunday school gave over $1,000 in cash, 
the Children of the Church contributed 
almost $75, and other special gifts were 
made. The order was placed for the 
new pews and the congregation rejoices 
in its success. 


The new church building, St. James 
Church, Jalapa, S. C., the Rev. M. L. 
Kester pastor, was dedicated Sunday 
afternoon, December 13. The service 
was in charge of the pastor and the 
sermon was delivered by President 
Pence. The service also celebrated the 
102d anniversary of the founding of the 
congregation. This was the fourth 
church building dedicated since the or- 
ganization in 1840. The new building 
was erected following the destruction 
of the previous one by fire caused by 
lightning. 


December 20 in Colony Lutheran 
Church, Newberry County, the Rev. 
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M. L. Kester pastor, a new altar was 
dedicated. It is a gift in memory of the 
late Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Wise, donated 
by their children. This family has been 
active in serving this church and loyal 
in their interest to all causes. 


The Western Conference 

held its fall meeting in Holy Trinity 
Church, Pelion, in a one-day session. 
The theme was, “The Church in Action 
in Crisis.’ The Rev. J. C. Derrick dis- 
cussed the topic, “Preparing and Ad- 
vancing Through Social Missions”; the 
Rev. W. U. Brown spoke on “Preparing 
and Advancing Through Christian 
Stewardship”; the Rev. E. T. Chrisemer 
developed the topic, “Preparing and 
Advancing Through Parish Education.” 

The sermon was delivered by the 
Rey. W. D. Haltiwanger, president of 
the conference. President Edgar Z. 
Pence, D.D., brought a helpful message 
stressing the causes of the church. Four 
new pastors were received into the 
conference, the Revs. T. F. Suber, E. T. 
Chrisemer, John McCullough, and J. W. 
Wessinger. 

Progressive improvements reported 
in this conference are: new church 
. buildings for Faith, Batesburg, and St. 
Matthew’s, Lexington; the addition of 
six new Sunday school rooms at Grace, 
Gilbert; repainting of the building at 
St. James, Summit, and at Holy Trinity, 
Pelion. The purchase of a new Ham- 
mond electric organ at Mt. Pleasant, 
Saluda. 

Officers elected by the conference: 
the Rev. W. U. Brown, president; the 
Rev. J. L. Drafts, vice-president; the 
Rey. J. C. Derrick, secretary; A. B. 
Chapman, treasurer. 


Luther League of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod 


Most Leagues have elected new of- 
ficers and have begun their program 
for 1943 with the thought of increasing 
their Youth activities with the church 
as the center. Many districts and 
leagues have planned for Conferences 
of Presidents and Workers, and Mis- 
sionary Conferences during the early 
part of 1943 as an aid-in building bet- 
ter Leagues. 


The Susquehanna District has de- 
cided not to hold conventions for the 
duration of the war since transporta- 
tion problems make it improbable for 
their members to gather at one place. 
The district is publishing a monthly 
news sheet to keep the Leaguers in- 
formed of happenings and new program 
ideas. ~ 


Zion League in Sunbury invited the 
young people of neighboring Lutheran 
churches to a fellowship meeting. 
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Holy Trinity Lutheran Church 

Rev. Clarence E. Norman, Pastor 
Raleigh, N. C. 

The pastor and a member canvassed 
the congregation and secured 38 NEW 
subscriptions and 7 renewals. “The Lu- 
theran” was put in four institutions as gifts. 
Sample copies were sent to prospects for six 
weeks before the canvass was made. This congre- 


gation now has 20 per cent of its members subscrib- 
ing for “The Lutheran.” 


Circulation 
News! 


New Congregation Needs “The Lutheran”? 


St. Andrew's Lutheran Church 
Rev. R. Donald Clare, Pastor 
Capitol Heights, Md. 
In sending 26 NEW subscriptions, representing 81 per cent of the families 
comprising this new congregation, Pastor Clare says: “Very little salesman- 
ship was, required in view of the fact that the people felt their need for a 


publication like ours.” 


Individual Subscriptions Encourage Regular Reading 
of the Church Paper. Copies Secured at the Church Will 
Lead to Regular Subscriptions. 


The “Silent Salesman” Display Rack Will Do the Work! 
MORE INSTALLATIONS 


Lexington, S. C. 

Zion, Glenn S. Eckard 
Ellerton, Ohio 

Salem, R. A. Albert, D.D. 
China Grove, N. C. 

St. Mark’s, W. T. Nau 
Baltimore, Md. 

St. Luke’s, John C. Stuff 
Uniontown, Md. 

St. Paul’s, Geo. E. Bowersox 
Perkasie, Pa. 

St. Andrew’s, Atwood T. Smith 
West Carrollton, Ohio 

Grace, Richard L. Smith 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Salem, G. Franklin Gehr, D.D. 
Madison, Wis. 

Luther Memorial, Charles Puls 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prince of Peace, C. J. Schenck 
Chicago, Il. 

St. Luke’s, E. F. Valbracht 
New Augusta, Ind. 

Salem, G. L. Kleespie 
Kratzerville, Pa. 

Zion, Irwin E. Heckman 
Concord, N. C. 

Prosperity, C. F. Kyles 
Red Wing, Minn. 

St. Paul’s, R. Bertram Reed 


Keyport, N. J. 
Gethsemane, R. L. McCullough 


The 1942 subscription campaign beginning 


New York, N. Y. 

Grace, Edmund A. Bosch 
Wesleyville, Pa. 

Messiah, Donald L. Houser 
Mifflintown, Pa. 

Messiah, Paul W. DeLauter 
Farrell, Pa. 

St. Paul’s, H. Hohnsbein 
Yeagertown, Pa. 

Holy Communion, R. S. Sassaman 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 

Christ, E. Richard Acker 


Reading, Pa. 


St. Mark’s, E. R. Deibert 
Miamisburg, Ohio 

First, C. H. Starkey 
Steelton, Pa. 

Trinity, 
Birdsboro, Pa. 

St. Mark’s, Chas, E. Fisher 
Magnolia, N. J. 

Holy Trinity, H. Paul Gerhard 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Resurrection, Albert E. Birch 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Immanuel, Richard C. Klick 
New Haven, Conn. 

Emanuel, Henry T. McKnight 
New Pittsburgh, Ohio 

St. Peter’s, W. H. Baker 
Brookville, Ind. 

St. Thomas, Earl Coble 


The Goal 


October has produced better results than the one 5% 


of 1941. Reports are still coming in which indi- 
cate that many congregations will want to put on 
a canvass for subscriptions before and during Lent. 


Write for Information, Supplies and Samples. 


of the Confirmed 
Members Subscribing 
for 
The Lutheran 


York District League. A Christmas 
program was given at the York County 
Home December 20 with the Rev. W. E. 
Waybright and St. James League of 
Chanceford in charge. A service was 
conducted at the York County Jail 
January 3 with the Rev. Charles 
Chamberlin as the speaker. 


The annual Watch Night Service was 
held December 31 in St. Paul’s Church, 
York, Pa., followed by a social hour. 
The Rev. Snyder Alleman of Abbotts- 
town was the special speaker. 


Zion Luther League in Glen Rock 
held a successful Youth Rally banquet 
with the Rev. Herbert G. Kline of 
Shrewsbury as the speaker. They also 
held a Watch Night Service to which 
the youth of the other churches in the 
town were invited. The Rev. Gerald G. 
Neely was the guest speaker and 
brought a real challenge to the youth 
assembled. 


Dr. Zinck Honored by 


His Congregation 


Tue twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
ordination of Dr. A. A. Zinck, pastor 
of the Church of the Redeemer, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., was marked by a special 
service December 20. The liturgist was 
the pastor’s assistant, the Rev. Paul H. 
Waldschmidt. The sermon was preached 
by R. H. Gerberding, D.D., president of 
the Synod of the Northwest. In the 
evening the Rev. William Niebling, 
pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, Wau- 


for a fine single 
room with bath 


$3.50 to $7.00 Double 


~ 1000 ROOMS - 1000 BATHS 
Write for Maps and Booklet 
George H. Newton ~cManager 


Prince George 
Hotel 142s 2863 


Select MOORE Gowns and your 
choir will present an inspiringly 
beautiful appearance for years to 
come. Styles for adult, intermediate 
and junior choirs, in many beautiful 
materials and colors. Write fer FREE 
Choir Apparel Style Book C20, 
Budget Payment Plan 120, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. 


30. 


watosa, president of the Wisconsin 
Conference, preached the sermon. This 
was a happy day in the history of this 
congregation. The parish house was 
filled to capacity, and greetings were 
received from former assistant pastors 
and those who had gone into the min- 
istry from this congregation. In appre- 
ciation of the faithful and untiring 
service given to this congregation, a 
purse was presented to Dr. Zinck con- 
taining war bonds and stamps. 

Dr. Zinck came to this congregation 
from the presidency of Waterloo Sem- 
inary and College, an important edu- 
cational institution of our Church in 
Canada, and his Alma Mater. He was 
a native of Chester, Nova Scotia, and 
was educated in the schools and col- 
leges of the Dominion. His first pas- 
torate was St. Matthew’s, Brantford, 
Ontario. 

In the more than fifteen years of 
service in the Church of the Redeemer, 
Dr. Zinck has built a body of Christian 
men and women of such disposition 
that this congregation stands highest in 
the United Lutheran Church in the ap- 
portionment for general benevolence 
per member. The membership has 
grown from 600 to 1,300, and three of 
its men have gone into the ministry. 
One of its daughters, Miss Myrtle 
Onsrud, is a missionary to India. 

Dr. Zinck holds positions of impor- 
tance in church work, being a member 
of the Board of American Missions and 
the synodical Board of Home Missions. 
He is a member of the Board of Goy- 
ernors of Northwestern Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary, Minneapolis, and is 
chairman of the Examining Board of 
the Synod of the Northwest. He served 
for a number of years on the U. L. C. A. 
Board of Education and is now a com- 
missioner of the U. L. C. on the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. 


The Rev. George L. Holmquist has 
accepted the call of Faith Church, 
Walters, Minn., and took up his duties 
the middle of January. He has been 
the faithful pastor of the congregations 
of Salem and Spencer, S. D., for six 
years. In that time both congregations 
have grown in membership and in- 
fluence in the community. 


SYNODS 


The eighty-third annual convention of the 
Georgia-Alabama Synod will be held at Hol 
Trinity Church, Springfield, Ga., the Rev. 
Virgil Addy pastor, February 16-18. The open- 
ing service will begin at 8.00 P. M., at which 
time the Holy Communion will be administered. 

J. Virgil Addy, Sec. 


The one hundred thirty-ninth annual conven- 
tion of the United Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of North Carolina will be held in St. John’s 
Church, Salisbury, N. C., P. D. Brown, D.D., 
pastor, February 23-25, beginning at 10.30 A. M. 

F. L. Conrad, Sec. 


The one hundred fourteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Synod of Virginia will convene in 
St. Mark’s Church, Roanoke, Va., J. L. Sieber, 
D.D., pastor, February 2, 1943, at 7.30 P. M. 

J. J. Scherer, Jr., Pres. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


_ The annual luncheon of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary of the Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Philadelphia will be held in Gimbel’s Dining 
Room at 1.00 P. M., Friday, February 5. Judge 
James F. Henninger will be the speaker. 
Thelma S. Ruff, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


Mrs. F. A. Berg 


_ Atonement Church, Beloit, and the home of’ 
its pastor, the Rev. F. A. Berg, was saddened. 
OM aes death of the pastor’s wife; November- 

Pastor R. H. Gerberding conducted the funeral 
December 2, and took as the text of his sermon, 
“This is victory, even our faith.” 

Pauline Underwood Berg was born in Racine, 
Wis. She became the wife of the Rev. F. A. 
Berg in 1912. She and her husband were mem- 
bers of Atonement Church, Racine, until 1924- 
when he decided to give up his successful busi- 
ness and enter Northwestern ‘Seminary in 
Minneapolis to study the ministry. Upon com-- 
pletion of his seminary course, he became pas- 
tor of Atonement Church, Beloit. Besides her 
husband their six children survive; also two- 
sisters and two brothers. 

—Northwest Synod Bulletin. 


Mrs. George Druckenmiller 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Peter Lerch of 
Coplay, Pa., and widow of the late Rev. George: 
Druckenmiller, pastor of St. John’s Church,. 
Tamaqua, Pa., at the time of his death in Feb- 
ruary 1928, departed this life December 30, 
1942. She is survived by a half sister, Miss- 
Hattie Lerch. Mrs. Ella Druckenmiller, bedfast 
from the time she fell more than a year ago, 
spent the later years of her life at the home of 
her niece, Mrs. William Christ in Kutztown, Pa. 

The funeral service was held in Zion Church, 
Zionville, Pa., January 2, at 2.00 P. M. Pastors: 
D. C. Kaufman, pastor loci, J. W. Bittner, Kutz-- 
town, and D. U. Druckenmiller of Reading par- 
ticipated in the service. The Rev. Gilbert J. 
Martin, pastor of St. John’s Church, Tamaqua 
(in which Mrs. Druckenmiller held her mem- 
resident of the Pottsville Confer- 
ence, preached the sermon and had the com-- 
mittal service. The deceased was laid at rest: 
beside her husband in Zion Lutheran Cemetery. 

Mrs. Druckenmiller’s personal property and 
real estate valued at $10,000 is to be divided 
among Muhlenberg College, the Philadelphia 
Seminary, the Board of Ministerial Pensions,. 
Topton Orphans’ Home, the Good Shepherd 
Home at Allentown, Pa., Zion Lutheran Church 
and Cemetery, Zionville, Pa., and St. John’s: 
Lutheran Church, Tamaqua. 

Gilbert. J. Martin. 


Adolf H. Holthusen, D.D. 


died December 28, 1942, after more than a 
year’s ill health. The funeral service was held 
in Emanuel Church, New Brunswick, N. J.,. 
Wednesday evening, December 30. The Rev. 


bership), and 


A. H. Holthusen, D.D. 


Henry Meyer, president of the New Jersey Con- 
ference, spoke of Pastor Holthusen’s work in 
the church at large, and Pastor Rufus Cornel- 
sen of Emanuel Church paid tribute to his 
work in that parish. He was buried December 
31 in Atlantic View Cemetery, Manasquan, N. J. 


The Lutheran 


Adolf H. Holthusen, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Holthusen, was born March 11, 1874, in 
New York City. He was graduated from Con- 
cordia College, Fort Wayne, Ind., and Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., and did special work 
at Columbia and New York Universities. He 
was ordained to the gospel ministry February 
5, 1895, and served for forty-eight years. 

His life work was chiefly building up 
churches. His first charge was at Yonkers and 
Hastings, N. Y. He also served congregations 
in Pittsburgh; Concordia Church, Buffalo; 
Rockville Centre; and St. John’s, Jersey City. 
He was president of Wagner College 1918 to 
1926. He was honored with the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity by Susquehanna University. 

For the past fifteen years Dr. Holthusen was 

astor at Emanuel Church, New Brunswick, and 
or a time taught at Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick. 

He was beloved by young people, and his 
influence on them was deep and lasting. He 
served on many boards, including the Board 
of Education and the Board of Publication of 
the United Lutheran Church. He was also 
active in civic matters in New Brunswick. 

Photography was not only a hobby of Dr. 
Holthusen, but he used it extensively in his 
classes and for educational Rigen t It was 
his pleasure to make a visual record of many 
interesting and important occasions. 

Upon his resignation as pastor in September 
1942, Emanuel Church elected him pastor 
emeritus. 

Dr. Holthusen is survived by his widow, the 
former Clara L. Kohne of Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
three children: Mrs. Ave Futchs of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; A. John Holthusen of Woodbridge, 
N. J.; and Mrs. Margaret Newbury of Asbury 
Park; four grandchildren; one brother, the Rev. 
J. Holthusen of Forest Hills, N. Y.; and one 
sister, eee Clara Haas of aeerre OES 3 


” 


Mrs. William U. Kistler 


was _ called suddenly into the Church Tri- 
umphant from her late home in Pennsburg, 
Pa., December 29, 1942. She was the wife of 
the Rev. William U. Kistler with whom she 
faithfully served for thirty-eight years the 
* Pennsburg Parish consisting of St. Mark’s, 
Pennsburg; St. John’s, Spinnerstown; and Zion, 
Zion Hill, Pa. 

Emily Miller Kistler was born in Hamburg, 
Pa., June 25, 1874, a daughter of Henry and 
Mary Catherine (Brown) Miller. Upon her 
graduation in 1894 from the institution now 
known as the Kutztown State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Kutztown, Pa., she was a public school 
teacher in Kreidersville and Robesonia, Pa. 
United in marriage with Pastor Kistler in 1903, 
the family had anticipated the observance of 
an fortieth wedding anniversary in January 

Surviving are the husband and four children: 
the Rev. Henry M. Kistler, associate pastor 
with his father in the Pennsburg Parish; Mrs. 
Samuel T. Roeder of Roselle Park, N. J.; Cree 
William S. Kistler, M.D., of Portsmouth, N. H.; 
Mrs. William W. Perret of Washington, D. C.; 
ae one sister, Mrs. Bertha M. Miller of Penns- 
urg. 

The service of burial was conducted in St. 
Mark’s Church, to which congregation she had 
given her greatest devotion and talents. Inter- 
ment was made in St. John’s Lutheran Ceme- 
tery at Spinnerstown. 

Officiating clergymen were the Rev. Dr. Ernst 
P. Pfatteicher, president of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania; the Rev. H. Morris Schofer of 
East Greenville; and the Rev. Howard H. 
Krauss of Red Hill, Pa. 

A. S. Deibert, , 
Committee on Memoirs, 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 


C. B. Schuchard, D.D. 


passed to his eternal reward January 3, 1943. 
fll since Easter 1936, his efforts to regain health 
seemed to be unavailing. His earthly remains 
rest in Evergreen Cemetery, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

He was born in the city of Cassel, Germany, 
May 1, 1875, the descendant of a long line of 
Lutheran clergy. Emigrating to America in 
1887, his family settled in Greenfield, Mich., in 
the vicinity of Detroit. Here he was confirmed 
in Jehovah Church by his brother-in-law, the 
Rev. W. Hartwig. It was his influence, as well 
as innate desire manifesting itself in early 
youth, which caused him to decide to give his 
life to the Christian ministry. No other calling 
seemed to appeal to him. 

In the fall of 1892 he entered Wagner Memo- 
rial College, Rochester, N. Y., from which in- 
stitution he was graduated with high honors in 
1895. Upon graduation from the Philadelphia 
Theological Seminary in 1898, he was called to 
serve Martin Luther German-English congrega- 
tion of East Toledo, Ohio. After three years 
he accepted the unanimous call of Bethany 
Church, Roxborough, Philadelphia, Pa., where 
he remained four years. " 

In 1905 a prominent German-English con- 
gregation, St. Luke’s, Brooklyn, N. Y., called 
him as pastor. Here he labored for six and a 
half years. In the spring of 1912 he followed 
a unanimous call to Christ English Lutheran 


January 27, 1943 


Church, a sister congregation of St. Luke’s on 
Washington Avenue. It was here that the 
major portion of his ministry, twenty-seven 
years, was spent. Having thus served in the 
Christian ministry for more than forty years, 
his labors came to a close at a time when he 
thought that its most fruitful part was still 
before him. In cheerful obedience to his Mas- 
ter’s will he accepted divine direction with the 
unwavering confidence that “The Lord doeth 
all things well.” 

Pastor Schuchard, whom Hartwig Theological 
Seminary had honored with the degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity in May 1935, was the son of 
George W. and Elizabeth Rudolph Schuchard. 
He was united in marriage with Anna Franz of 
Philadelphia for forty-three years. This union 
the Lord blessed with two children: a daughter, 
Margaret Amelia; and a son, Carl Valentine. 

Never covetous of personal honor and dis- 
tinction, modest in his estimate of self and per- 
sonal gifts, ever pointing to the word of Scrip- 
ture that every good and perfect gift cometh 
down from above, his favorite occupation was 
the Master’s service. 

Funeral services were held January 6 at 2.30 
P. M., at his late residence and in the nearby 
St. Luke’s Church, Woodhaven, N. Y., the Rev. 
Erwin Jaxheimer pastor. The liturgical por- 
tions of both services were conducted by Pas- 
tor Jaxheimer, J. A. Weyl, D.D., and J. G. F. 
Blaesi, D.D., a classmate of the deceased. H. C. 
Wasmund, D.D., a college and seminary room- 
mate of the departed, preached the sermon, 
basing his message on Rev. 14: 13: ‘‘Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord from hence- 
forth: yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labors; and their works do follow 
them.”’ At the grave Dr. Wasmund officiated. 

Dr. Schuchard is survived by his sorrowing 
widow, a son and daughter; two brothers; and 
a sister, the widow of the Rev. W. Hartwig. 

H. C. Wasmund. 


The Rev. Jens D. Wein 


aged seventy-two years, former pastor of the 
Good reper Church of Bayside West, New 
York, died September 29, 1942, in Queens Gen- 
eral Hospital after a lingering illness. His 
home was at Jamaica Estates. 

He came to the Bayside West church Decem- 
ber 12, 1929, when the congregation was meet- 
ing in a store. The present church was erected 
during his pastorate there. In 1932 he became 
field secretary of the Society of Inner Rescue 
in Brooklyn, but six months later retired be- 
cause of illness. 

Born in Denmark, Pastor Wein came to this 
country when he was nineteen and settled in 
Texas. For a time he was in the dry goods 
business and then entered the Lutheran Sem- 
inary in Hamlin, Minn., and studied for the 
ministry. In 1904 he was ordained a clergyman 
in the Norwegian Lutheran Synod in St. Paul, 
Minn. He served as pastor of churches in 
Montevideo, Minn.; Blair, Nebr.;; and North 
Troy, N. Y. In 1929 he became a member of 
the United Synod of New York. He was sub- 
stitute pastor in Coney Island Church before 
coming to Bayside West. 

Surviving him are his wife, Maria Hansen 
Wein, whom he married forty-six years ago, 
and nine children: Sergeant Walter Wein, in 
the Air Corps at George Field, Illinois; Mrs. 
Edith Jessen, Blair, Nebr.; John Wein, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Hans Wein, Valley Falls, N. Y.; 
Alfred Wein, Schaghticoke, N. Y.; Mrs. Elna 


Tafte, North Troy, N. Y.; Mrs. Ingeborg Car- 
penter, Brooklyn; ‘Mrs. Esther Stubbmann, 
Jamaica Estates; and Mrs. Ruth Cardone, 
Flushing. 


The funeral service was held in the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Bayside West, BY the 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Trexler, president of the 
United Synod of New York. The Rev. Robert 
P. Canis, pastor of the church, and the Rev. 
Walter Ruccius of Hempstead, president of the 
Long Island Conference, assisted. Burial took 
place at the Flushing Cemetery. 

E. W. Stubbmann. 


A TRIBUTE 


David F. Lorick 


December 9 the people of Irmo, S. C., and the 
surrounding country were saddened by the 
sudden death of David F. Lorick. He had suf- 
fered for quite a while, and though it was gen- 
erally known that the chances for his recovery 
were slight, his sudden passing cast a veil of 
sadness over this community. 

Mr. Lorick was born, reared, and lived all 
his life in this community, and all who knew 
him were his friends. His honest, ope ht, and 
Christian life endeared him to all who had the 

leasure of knowing him; and he wielded an 
influence for good that few men can claim. He 
eschewed evil and hugged that which was good 
to his heart. 

He loved his church and was ever loyal to all 
its ordinances. His attendance at services was 
regular and constant, and he gave freely with 
deepest love for his church and the advance- 
ment of the Kingdom on earth. Always his 
expressed regrets were that he could not give 
more and wield a greater influence in larger 
fields for good. 


PALM FOR PALM SUNDAY 
ORDER NOW 
We guarantee Absolute Satisfaction. 


100 Heads for $10.00 25 Heads for $3.75 
$6.00 12 Heads for $2.25 


50 Heads for 
All Good Lengths 36—48 in. 
THE NIESSEN COMPANY 


We are pioneers in the handling of Palm. 
1201 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MARION 
COEPE GE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 

College and last two 

years of High School 

in famous “blue 

grass” region of Vir- 

inia. Liberal Arts, 

re-library, Pre- 

s = nursing, Pre-jour- 

na , Pre-sociat Work, Education, Business 

Education, Home Economics. Music. Speech. 

Happy home and social life in atmosphere 

of Southern culture. 68th year. Rates, $475.00 

to $520.00. Catalogue and view book.—The 
President, Box K, Marion, Va. 
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RESOLUTIONS 
Dr. H. C. Hoffman 


Trinity Church, Connellsville, Pa., has sus- 
tained a great loss in the transition into the 
More Abundant Life of Dr. H. C. Hoffman, at 
Barnesville, Ohio, November 11, 1942. 

For the past year the doctor was in failing 
health. Compelled to relinquish his long and 
efficient practice and seek recuperation, pos- 
sible, under changed conditions, the family 
moved to Barnesville, Ohio, where the end 
came all too soon to the good doctor. 

Trinity Church has lost one of its outstand- 
ing pillars in this death. Dr. Hoffman was not 
only active ceaselessly in the work of Trinity 
Church, he was, in a real sense, one of its 
builders being a member of the council at the 
time the present edifice was built in 1911. 
Serving constantly on the official board of the 
church during his residence here, representing 
her for years in many capacities at synods an 
conferences, on several of the boards of the 
U. L. C. A.; a trustee at various times of the 
college at Gettysburg and the seminary; an 
officer and teacher in the Sunday school, truly 
it can be said of this servant of God, “Know 
ye not that there is a prince and a great man. 
fallen this day in Israel?’”? He will be missed! 
and his place in the church will be hard to fill. 

The council of Trinity Church at its monthly 
meeting, November 14, 1942, passed the follow- 
ne eeoadons: 

hereas our heavenly Father in Infinite wis-. 
dom has seen fit to remove from our midst the. 
beloved presence of our friend and co-worker, 
Dr. H. C. Hoffman, always an anchor of 
strength in the affairs of the church; 

And whereas his example has been invaluable. 
in affording inspiration in build the King-- 
dom of God in this world and in furthering its. 
interests; 

And whereas in deep appreciation of the in- 
fluence his life has added, in behalf of Trinity 
Church, to the great work of the Church at 
large, on its boards and in its counsels; 

Be it resolved that we bow in humble resig- 
nation to this dispensation of the Father’s w: 
and pray that we may be poms to carry 
on the work of the church, continued spirit, 
that in the end we may all come into the in-. 
heritance of the Saints in Light; 

Be it further resolved that we commend the. 
members of the family to the Source of 
Strength and Grace which is unfailing, and 
pray that God will keep “‘in perfect peace the. 
minds that are stayed in Him.” 

R. D. Werner, Sec. 
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a hee power of the right illus- 
tration is well known to 
every minister, Sunday school 
teacher and church worker. 
One story well told may be 
better than six weeks of Sun- 
day school teaching. Believing 
that a good story put into book 
form can serve a truly Chris- 
tian purpose, a leading church 
publishing agency—the West- 
minster Press—has undertaken 
an important venture in the 
publication of “Fiction With 
A Christian Purpose.” Eight 
splendid examples are de- 
scribed here. Let these books 
form the basis of your 1943 
program of good reading. 


BIG BEN 


A grand story inspired by the 
life of Paul Robeson in college— 
in which a Negro boy makes good 
in a “white man’s” school. 
by Earl Schenck Miers............ $2.50 


BRIGHT MIDNIGHT 

A blind college boy’s heroic 
fight to win a place for himself 
on the campus and after gradua- 


tion. 
by Trumbull Reed ................ $1.50 


CAREER COACH 

Football—from the coach’s angle 
—makes the background for this 
colorful story of “Professionalism” 
in this great college sport. 
by Earl Schenck Miers ........ $1.50 


JESS 


Unpredictable, red-headed Jess 
is a girl from Maine Point, who 
rose from the backwoods to a 
eon radio hook-up in no time 
at all. 
by T. Morris Longstreth ........ $2.00 


FALCONER’S SON 

A story of tenth centu: Cen- 
tral Europe—of rover merchants— 
the beginnings of community liv- 
ing. Two-color illustrations. 
by Albert I. Mayer, Jr. ........ $2.50 


THE CATALYST 
by Trumbull Reed 


The beautiful, romantic story of a 
young college graduate with a keen in- 
terest in science, and an earnest young 
minister intent on bringing people the 
“more” in life. The conflict of their 
ideas is one which almost everyone has 


experienced and its solution is a tribute 
to the power of religion on the lives of © 


everyday people. 
$2.00 


THE COMPANY OWNS THE 
TOOLS by Henry Vicar 


Drama and excitement are packed 
within the pages of this powerful novel 
of life on the assembly line. The mod- 
ern problem of Capital vs. Labor is 
treated from a neutral, commonsense 
viewpoint in the experiences of a small- 
town mechanic who plunges headlong 
into strikes, riots and union meetings. 
Plenty of action and plenty of good 
American straight thinking, too. 


$2.00 
@ 


BIG STORE by Donald Rose 


A grand story—for those who have 
a career and especially for those who 
want one. Tempered by keen good 
humor, it traces the experiences of 
Chuck Martin as he tries to put over 
his pet ideas on the advertising of a 
big New York department store .. . 
and learns humility in the process. It’s 
a splendid character study woven into 
an intriguing plot. 


$2.00 
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